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Tue, art oe neal is, bake 
of all others, the moſt cal- 
| culated to derive "improyement 
from the application of che princi- 

ples of natural philoſophy; as thoſe 

laws of the animal economy which 

admit an explanation from them 

. muſt, obvioully, be moſt perfectly 
underſtood, and'thoſe rules of me- 

| dical practice which are derived 
_ , front fuch a knowledge muſt, un- 
queſtionably, be 11 beft founded. 


Tus preſent age * been pecn 
1 diſtinguiſnẽd by its inquiries 
into the works of nature and by its 
great attainments in natural philo- 
ſophy, and: the art of mellicine in 
its ſoveral branches, has already 
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profited by this circumſtance: But 
urcg of improvement has 
been hitherto* much negletted by 

n medical perſons, the advantages 
| derived. from it are, as yet, but li- 
mite *® and much, therefore, re- 
mains to be done before the prac- 
tice of phyſic can acquire that de- 
gree of nee which it is, Pig: 
Fab capable Nee 4 


| bh nature 4 * engagements 
# medical men, and more eſpe⸗ 
cially, of thoſe who. are much em- 
ployed i in their profeſſion, i is, how- 
ever, very unfavourable to purſuits 
which require many experiments, 
and neceſſarily take up much time; 
and for this reaſon it, probably, is, 
that medical men have not been 
much diſtinguiſhed by their philo. 
e writings. 


* 
* 


On the other 
ES © 
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have even been diſtinguiſhed by 


conſiderable diſcoveries in thoſe 


a hear relation "to chemiſtry "and 
medicine, for want of that variety 
of facts reſpecting the ceconomy' of 


nature, and thoſe changes in the 


animal ſyſtem brought on by dif 
eaſes, which occur alone to thoſe 
perſons who are immediately en- 
gaged in the practice of phyſic 
have been little able to apply them 
to purpoſes of real utility. It, 
therefore, ſtill remains for medi- 
cal men to make this applitatibon; 


and, though their own'philoſophi? 


cal attainments may be Very li 
mited, they may, from being poſ: 
ſeſſed of the moſt genuine facts re- 


| ſpecting 


branches of philoſophy which bea 
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83 ſpecting diſeaſes, perhaps be able 
* do it with ſome ene por 


* 


et Eſt ak 1 4/ ſhould 
hope, will, in ſome meaſure, apo- 
logize for the imperfection of the 


philoſophical part of the following 
Eſſay; as, I truſt the application I 
have endeavoured to make of the 
principles of philoſophy in the 
diſeaſes which are the ſubjects of 


the medical part of it, will be ſome 
proof of the ſecond. 


In conſidering ſome 1 the ob- 
vious facts reſpecting the exiſtence 


of heat in the animal body, and 


its tendency to eſcape by the ſur- 
face, it became neceſſary to premiſe 


ſome theory of its production, and 
not being lied with any of thoſe 
which 


NNE FIAICIE - ith 
which were formerly adopted; or 
even of thoſe which have been 
lately ſuggeſted, I have given one 
which: appears to me leib 1excep- 
tionable, as being, in my opinion 
more conformable to the known 
laws of nature and ' philoſophy} 
and from which, many of the 
facts and phænomena reſpecting 
the ceconomy'of animal life, may, 
I'think, more en =_ con 
be F | 

| 
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wn "HAVE not Getrkt it requiſite 
bo mention any of the arguments, 
which, 1 think, might eaſily be ad: 
duced againſt the ſeveral” theories 
before alluded to, às the mere diſ 
proving them would tend but little 
to confirm the preſent; and as, 
ſhould the Fen be confidered as 
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arationabone, it would require no 


es * . e a2 


Ne 1 


(7: L \AM, h Thy little a anxious 


to eſtabliſh. the philoſophical part 
of the following ſyſtem, if the me- 


dical part of it be admitted to be 
agreeable to truth and juſt-reaſons 
ing: Should this be the caſe, and 
ſhould it further appear that I 
have [ſuggeſted the leaſt improve: 
ment in 1 mode of treating any 


of the diſeaſes which are the ſub- 
jects of it, though I may acquire 


no reputation as a philoſopher, I 
doubt not but it will be allowed 
that, as a ſurgeon, I arg: not er 

uſelefly laren 


E. R. 
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S 
ON THE 


THEORY OF THE PRODUCTION OF 


ANIMAL HEAT, &c. 


SECTION I, 
Theory of Animal Heat. 
Conſtant ſupply of pure de | 


air is not more neceſſary for the 
ſupport of animal life than is a due degree 
of heat; and, as in the uſe which all ani- 
mals make of theſe two important ma- 
terials a conſiderable quantity muſt neceſ- 
farily be conſumed, it cannot be doubted 
but the author of nature has proyided 
B | freſh 


* 


990 THEORY OF 
freſh and ample ſources of both, to anſwey 
all the demands of animal life. 


- 8 IT is well known, that air is received 
; into the lungs of all animals, and it has 
[ been one of the great improvements of 


— — 
E 


modern philoſophy to inveſtigate the va- 
rious ſources from which air proper for 
animal reſpiration is derived and the ex- 
periments of Dr. Prieſtley and others have 
ſhewn, upon how large a ſcale the ope- 
rations for this purpoſe are conſtantly 
carrying on in different parts of nature; 
but how animals acquire heat, and what 


p 6 ” 4 
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are the ſources from which freſh ſupplies 
of this ingredient are obtained, has not 
yet been ſo ſatisfactorily explained by phi- 
loſophers. 18 of 
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IT 1s very evident that the common, 
ſenfible, and external ſources of heat are 
very, inadequate to this purpoſe ; and as it 
muſt therefore be produced independent 
of any-communication from without, the 

i immediate 


ANIMAL HEAT. 4 
immediate ſource muſt, be a latent and an 
internal one. £34 


As the heat of all living animal bodies 
conſiderably exceeds that of the uſually 
ſurrounding atmoſphere, it is obvious, ſo far 
from any heat being derived from it, (as 
that which contains the ſmaller quantity 
cannot, according to the great law of heat, | 
communicate to that which has the larger 
quantity,) that, on the contrary, the body 
muſt communicate heat to the external 
air; and if we conſider the great differ- 
ence ſubſiſting between the temperature 
of the human body, and that of the at- 
moſphere even in our climate, it is clear 
that a very large portion of heat muſt be 
always eſcaping from the body, and of 
courſe, ſuch a quantity mult be loſt as to 
require the ccnſtant reproduction of a 
conſiderable quantity in the body, to 
maintain the due proportion between 


them. 


B 2 THERE 


THEORY OF | 
THERE are but two ways' in which 
animals receive into their bodies what is 
neceſſary for their vital ſupport; the one 
is by the lungs, and, as before obſerved, 
is the common atmoſpheric air ; and the 
other is by the ſtomach, and is food of 
various kinds. 
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Tux modern philoſophical doctrine of 
latent heat has ſhewn, that, over and above 
the ſenſible heat found in all bodies, they 
contain much of the matter of heat in a 
concealed and fixed ſtate, and which is 
not ſeparated from them but by their de- 

compoſition, or the diſunion of their 
component parts: and there can be no 

doubt, therefore, but the different arti- 
cles of food, which may be all compre- 

Hended under vegetable and animal ſub- 

ſtances, contain a conſiderable quantity of 
the matter of heat in this combined ſtate, 

and that they give it out when under - 

going decompoſition; and if we advert 

| to 
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ANIMAL HEAT. = 
to what paſſes in the ſtomach, and recol- 
| le that the great office of that organ is to 
digeſt, or, in other words, to decompound 
the food, we may eaſily ſuppoſe that this 
operation is attended "_ the n - 
of heat. | | < 


Tux experiments of Sir John Pringle 
and Dr. Macbride, upon the diſſolution of 
different articles of food, and which were | 
made expreſſly with a deſign of imitating 
the proceſs of digeſtion in the animal ſto- 
mach, all prove, that this operation is at- 
tended with the peculiar inteſtine motion 
characteriſtie of fermentation, and confirm 
the propriety of the modern chemical de- 
finition of that proceſs, namely, that it is 
* an inteſtine motion arifing ſpontaneouſly 
% among the inſenſible parts of a body, pro- 
© ducing a new diſpoſition, and à different 
combination of thoſe parts *.“ ; 

+ Turk 


There is, obviouſly, an awxwardneſs, not to ſay 


* in the terms of this definition of fermenta- 
| tion, 
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_- THERE can be no need of new facts td 
prove the exiſtence of heat in a combined 


ſtate in the ſubſtances at preſent under 


conſideration, or the ſenſible production of 


it when they undergo a decompoſition, or 


aà new arrangement of their component 
parts. Fermentation and putrefaction 


are the means by which this change is 
produced, and every one who has at all 
attended to theſe proceſſes, cannot be ig+ 


norant how great a quantity of heat is 


produced by them. The vegetation of 
ſeeds, which is likewiſe a decompoſition, 
by which a new arrangement is produced, 
the body in this inſtance afluming a new 


form that is obvious to our ſenſes; is at- 


tended with the ſame production of heat : 


tion, particularly in the uſe of the words ſpontaneouſly 
and inſen/ible : but as it is the definition of ſo celebrated 
a chemiſt as Macquer, and has been adopted by Dr. 
Macbride and others, and more eſpecially as it is ſuffi- 
ciently clear reſpecting the fact I allude to, as brought 
about by that proceſs, namely, the production of a new 
diſpoſition, and a different combination of the parts of a 
Body, I have not judged it neceſlary to reject it. 


What 


— 


* 


ANIMAL HEAT, . 


What-is the common operation of malt 
ing barley, but the exciting a quick vege- 
tation of the grain? and is not the heat 


produced by this proceſs ſo great as to 
require the ſkill of the-workman to * 


it within P limits 20 


i. 


Tur 4 if bodies does not, 
however, take place but under ſome pecu- 


liar circumſtances. The perfect and 
fixed ſtate of a body depends upon the 
exact and proportionate combination of 


its ſeveral ingredients, and their ſepara- 


tion cannot take place without the ba- 
lance between the ſeveral parts being de- 
ſtroyed: thus, ſuppoſing water and the 
matter of heat to be two of the principal 


ingredients which enter into the compoſi- 
tion of a grain of barley; if a ſuperabund- 


ance of theſe be given it, the exact propor- 
tion between them and the other materials 


forming the body, will be taten away, the 


perfect coheſion of the ſeveral parts which 
| depended upon that proportion will ceaſe, 
and 


— 


8 THEORY or 


andeach individual part be rendered liable 
to be acted upon by the ſurrounding me- 


dium, to which it was before inſenſible, 


; Thus we may ſee, why wetting the barley 
nnd expoſing the grain to a warmer air pro- 
duces the operation of malting; why the 
gardener, in preparing his hot beds, throws 
the dung into heaps, and waters it to 
promote a quick putrefaction and the cone 
ſequent generation of heat; why vernal 
ſuns and vernal ſhowers call into life the 
vegetable world, and why the various 
kinds. of food, when admitted into the 
ſtomach ſhould, when aſſiſted by heat and 
moiſture, and the peculiar action of that 
organ, undergo the moſt perfect decom- 
poſition; and why the matter of heat 
which probably forms a very conſiderable 
part of them, ſhould be there ſeparated, 
and rendered capable of diffuſing itſelf 
through every part of the body for the 
. ſupport of life. The addition of moiſture 
alone without heat, will, alſo, in like man- 
ner, produce the decompoſition of the grain; 

but 


ANIMAL HEAT. 49 
but it will not, in this caſe, be by the 
vegetative, but by the putrefactive proceſs, 
as every farmer knows, that grain of all 
ſorts in very wet weather, if cold at the 
ſame time, will not grow but rot in the 
ground, $A tg 


Tur ſenſe of ſuperior heat which is, 
obviouſly, felt in the region of the ſto- 
mach, is a proof that if that be not the 
ſeat of the immediate ſource of all animal 
heat, at leaſt that a conſiderable quantity 
originates there, and ſtrongly confirms 
the before- going remark, that heat is ex- 
cited during the decompoſition of our 
food. And if we trace the food through all 
its ch:nges, and conſider that it undergoes 
| ſeveral, new arrangements in its progreſs 

through the different parts of the body, 
we may poſhbly be led to ſuppoſe, that 
the heat produced by the firſt decompo- 
fition of the food in the ſtomach is not 
all which it brings with it into the ani- 
mal; for, as all bodies which aſſume a 
O new 
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10 THEORY OF 


new arrangement of their component 


parts are rendered capable of retaining 
more or leſs heat in a concealed ſtate, 


and as conſequently every ſuch change 


muſt be productive of ſenſible heat or 
cold, by the new body abſorbing or let- 
ting out the matter of heat, as in the fa- 
miliar inſtances of the converſion of va- 
pour into water, water into ice, and 'vice 
verſa, and as the production of heat muſt 


anſwer a vital purpoſe more than that of 


cold would do, it is no improbable con- 
jecture to imagine, that every ſuch n 


occaſions heat. 


Ax idea which very much agrees with 
this theory of the production of animal 
heat in the ſtomach, and of the eſcape of 


it when the different kinds of food under- 


go decompoſition, was entertained by Dr. 
Franklin many years ago, and probably 
long before the preſent doctrine of latent 
heat engaged the attention of chemiſts; for 


he ſays, „ have been inclined to think 


cc that 


/ 
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0 that the fluid fire, as well as the fluid 
air, is attracted by plants in their 
% growtb, and becomes conſolidated with 
**. the other materials of which they are 
« formed, and makes a part of their ſub- 
« ſtance: that when they come to be di- 
« geſted, and to ſuffer in the veſſels a kind 
ce of fermentation, part of the fre, as well. 

* as part of the air recovers its fluid, ac- ' 
« tive ſtate again, and diffuſes. itfelf in 
the body, digeſting and ſeparating it: 
te that the fire ſo re- produced by digeſ- 
t tion and ſeparation continually leaving 
te the body, its place is ſupplied by freſh 
& quantities ariſing from the continual _ 
« ſeparation ; that whatever quickens the 
* motion of the fluids in an animal, 
« quickens the ſeparation and reproduces 
* more of the fire, as exercile ; that all 
* the fire emitted by wood and other 
© combuſtibles, when burning, exiſted in 
* them before in a ſolid ſtate, being only 
% diſcovered when ſeparating ; that ſome 


& foſſils, as ſulphur, ſea coal, &c. con- 
C 2 | ce tain 


IL. 


* 
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* tain a great deal of ſolid Are; and that, 
* jn ſhort, what eſcapes, and is diſſipated 
«in the burning of bodies, beſides water 
« and earth, is generally the air and fire 
* that before made parts of the ſolid x.“ 


IT may, indeed, be objected to the 
above doctrine, that one kind of food, 
and which in cold climates forms the 
greateſt part of human food, and on which 
ſome animals live wholly, does not, un- 
der the common circumſtances of de- 
compoſition, emit any heat; it being 
the opinion of many chemiſts, "that when 


the putrefaction of animal ſubſtance takes 


place, even with the Freateſt "rapidity, 
and the largeft poſſible quantity of phlo- 
giſton is ſet at liberty, that not the leaſt 


degree of ſenſible heat accompanies its 


eſcape : it muſt, I believe, be admitted, 


that under the ordinary circumſtances in 


which - this proceſs is carried on, that no 
heat is fenſibly excited; but as there can 


2 iy * [Laſt edition of his Letters, page 346, 
WS. "lt 
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be no doubt but the matter of heat exiſts 


in all animal as well as vegetable ſub- 


ſtances, as the one is not leſs inflammable 


than the other, it muſt be equally certain 
that this matter is ſet at liberty when 


they undergo a perfect decompoſition; but, 


probably, in the moment of its eſcape from 
animal fubſtances it immediately enters 
into ſome new combination, by which it 
is again concealed from our ſenfes ; and 
it appears to me very probable, that the 


peculiar, and perhaps more perfe& method 
in which the decompoſition of food is 


carried on in the ſtorffach, and the parti- 
cular circumſtances under which the eſ- 


cape of heat from it is there effected, pre- 
vents ſuch a combination taking place, ay 
in the common circumſtances of putrefac- 
tion renders it inſenſible. 


T BELIEVE it is pretty generally ſuppoſ- 
ed, that inflammable air is a combination 
of phlogiſton and the matter of heat; and 
admitting this to be true, there can be no 
doubt of the exiſtence of heat in animal 
ſubſtance, as it appears from ſome late 

experiments 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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14 THEORY OF 
experiments of Dr. Prieſtley (one of which 
J will ſubjoin) that this air may be ob- 


tained from ſuch ſubſtances: On the 


« 17th of Auguſt I expoſed in the ſun, 
in a large retort of rain water, 3 dwts. 
* 6 grains of roaſted beef, the neck of the 
« retort being plunged in water nine 
* inches deep, in a jar that nearly fitted 
« it; and moreover cloſed it with a cork, 


«© in which was a very ſmall perforation, 
« ſo as to give it as little communication 
Us with the external air as poſſible. On 
« the gth of September I took from it 


* two-thirds of an ounce meaſure of air, 
« all inflammable *.“ 


Asp, as a farther objection, it may, per- 


haps, be obſerved, that the natural food 
of infants, in whoſe* bodjes a greater de- 
gree of animal heat is known to be pro- 
duced than in adults, does not appear 
to undergo that decompoſition and thoſe 
changes which have before been conſidered 


Experiments and obſervations relating to natural 
philoſophy, &c. vol. v. page 56. 


as 


bl 
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as neceſſary to the production of heat. 

This will, however, I am- perſuaded, he 
found, upon enquiry, not to be true; as 
milk is certainly capable of the fermenta- 
tory: proceſs; every one knows how ſoon, 
hen expoſed to the common temperature 
of the atmoſphere, it will become ſour, to 
do which, it is plain it muſt go through 
the preceding ſtages of fermentation ; and 
as we are told from very good authority®, 
that ſome northern nations have a method 
of obtaining a vinous and inebriating li- 
quor from milk, the fermentatory. proceſs 
which produces this, muſt very much re- 


ſemble that of the vegetable and farinace- 


ous ſubſtances, the decompoſition of which 
is, as before obſerved, well known to be 


attended with the . of much 
heat. ä | | 


| | 
Ir it be true, then, that the generation 
of heat for the uſe of the animal is carried 


on in the ſtomach and alimentary canal, 
and that the immediate ſource of it is the 
food, there can be no doubt but many of 


* Macbride, 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the common facts in the animal economy 


will be accounted for by this theory: and 


in the firſt place we ſhould expect to find 


a conſent between the organ in which the 
heat is firſt ſet at liberty, and the ſurface 
of the ſkin where it paſſes off from the 
body; and as the reproduction of it ſhould 
bear a proportion to the waſte of it, that 


the ſeriſe of hunger, which is the feeling 
by which all animals are prompted to 
ſupply the ſtomach with new materials 
for its production, ſhould be more or leſs 
urgent, as a ſmaller or greater quantity of 
heat eſcapes by the ſurface; and that, 


therefore, under thaſe circumſtances, in 
which the difference between the heat of 


the human body and the ſurrounding at- 
moſphere is ſo ſmall that the heat paſſes 
off moſt ſlowly, and there is conſequently 
the leaſt occaſion for a quick ſupply of it, 
that the ſenſe of hunger ſhould be moſt 
feeble, and the quantity of food taken be 
ſmalleſt; and that under circumſtances 
the reverſe of theſe, the ſenſe of hunger 
ſhould be ſtrongeſt, and the quantity of food 
ſhould be greateſt: it is natural to ſuppoſe, 

that 
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that Where the atmoſphere is hotteſt, the 
former ſhould take place, and where the 
air is coldeſt, that the latter ſhould hap- 
pen. Accordingly, it is well known, 
that the inhabitants of cold” climates eat 
a larger quantity, and of a more ſubſtantial; 
food, than the inhabitants of warmer cli- 
mates; that the appetite in moſt people 
is keener in winter than in ſummer, and 
in thoſe perſons whoſe employments ex- 
poſe them conſtantly to the open air and 
exerciſe, than in thoſe who are ſedentary 
and live chiefly in warm rooms; and from 
the ſame. cauſe we may eaſily underſtand, 
what is likewiſe.a well known fact, that the 
evil of unſatisfied hunger is dreadfully ag- 
gravated by expoſure to cold. Dum novo 
C reficimur & turgemus alimento, blando 
te perfundimur calore; aeriſque frigidi in- 
* jurias facilius longè ſaturi toleramus, 
© quam eſurientes & inaniti v.. 


As in the production of all ather ani- 
mal matters, a due proportion is, in a 


a Martine de animalium Calore, pag. 245. 
| D | ; 4 
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ſtate of ſoundneſs, always obſerved be- 
tween the ſecretion and the excretion, 
there can be no doubt but a perfect ſtate 
of health requires that an equal balance 
ſhould ſubſiſt between the waſte and ſup- 
ply of animal heat; and that if either the 
ſurface be unable to carry off what has 
been generated within, or if more be car- 
ried off than the internal organ can ſupply, 
a ſtate of diſeaſe muſt, in either caſe, be 
induced; and, agreeable to theſe premiſes, 
it is notorious, that if the quantity of 
food received into the ſtomach be too 
ſmall, or if the powers of the ſtomach be 
unable to digeſt it, that paleneſs, feeble- 
neſs, and coldneſs come on, and the body 
ſhrinks; and it is equally obvious, that 
when the ſituation of perſons prevents the 
due eſcape of heat from the ſurface, and 
yet from indulging the appetite, a larger 
quantity of food is taken than is neceſlary, 
that a ſuperabundance of heat muſt be 
produced, which occaſions in ſuch per- 
fons a diſpoſition to grow fat, and renders 
them particularly liable to diſcaſes of the 
inflammatory 


every one's obſervation muſt confirm. 


Taz circumſtance of the increaſe of | 
bulk of perſons in the fituation juſt de- 


ſcribed being dwing ſolely to an accumu- 


lation of the fat, or cellular ſubſtance, - 


is, perhaps, more worthy of notice, and 
more immediately connected with the fore- 
going theory than' may, at firſt, be i ima- 
gined. Little as the nature of the matter 


of heat and of. the principle called phlo- 


giſton can be known, from the impoſſi- 
bility of inveſtigating them, being both 
ſubſtances of which our ſenſes can take 
but little cognizance, except in obſerving 
the difference which is produced in vari- 
ous bodies by their preſence or their ab- 
ſence; yet, there can be no doubt that if 
not nearly allied, that they are, for the 
moſt part, found united in the ſame 
body, and that their eſcape is at the ſame 
time, as is evident from the different ope- 
rations of combuſtion and putrefaction, 
D 2 i the 
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inflammatory kind, the truth of which 


- 
- 
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the matter of heat excited, being uſually 
attendant on, and probably, in proportion 
to the quantity of phlogiſton ſet at li- 
berty; and, as the ſubſtances termed in- 
flammable are known to contain the largeſt 
quantity of phlogiſton, and the moſt in- 
flammable of theſe-are oily, fat, and unc- 
tuous bodies, may we not ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch contain the greateſt quantity of the 
matter of heat; and, therefore, may we not 
fairly preſume, that the remarkable increaſe 
of the fat and unctuous parts of the body, 
which takes place in perſons who are con- 
ſtantly receiving into their bodies more 
of the matter of heat than can effect an 
eſcape by the ſurface, is principally owing 
to a depoſition of the matter of heat in 
ll thoſe ſubſtances. And from the forego- 
| ing conſideration, perhaps, it may appear 
| | to be not unlikely, that when the matter 
| | of heat is extricated from the food in the 
| 
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ſtomach, and is at liberty to diffuſe itſelf 
through the animal, that it is diſpoſed of 
in two different ways ; probably, part of 

it 
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it enters immediately into the compoſition 
of the animal body in a combined ſtate, 
forming an organic part of the animal 
compound, and contributing, in the young 
ſubject, to the increaſe of its growth, and 
in the adult, to the preſervation and con- 


ſtant renovation of that bulk of matter 


which it has attained by maturity, and 
the remainder, being the ſuperabund- 
ance, paſſes through the animal body in a 
ſenſible ſtate, and is carried off from the 
ſurface by the ſurrounding atmoſphere. 


Tnosg who are converſant with ana- 
tomy well know how much the cellular 
ſubſtance contributes ta the bulk of ani- 
mals, even in thoſe which gannot be called 
fat, and in thoſe parts of the body which 
are called muſcular; the diſſection and 
maceration of muſcles having proved 
that they conſiſt of an infinite number 
of fibres united by this cellular ſub- 
ſtance, and that each fibre, as far as can 
be traced by the eye, even aſſiſted by 

glaſſes, 


— 
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glaſſes, conſiſts of ftill ſmaller fibres united 
by the ſame connecting ſubſtance. 


Ir may, however, appear extraordinary, 
that a matter which is ſo ſubtile, and ſeems 
to occupy ſo ſmall a ſpace as to elude our 
ſenſes, ſhould contribute ſo much to the 
production and increaſe of ſo bulky a ma- 
terial as animal fat; but this will not ap- 
pear ſurpriſing, if we recollect what form 
the principal ingredients in the moſt denſe 
and compact kinds of matter; chemical 
. experiments, which have lately been much 
aſſiſted by the application of the burning 
lens, having proved, that the moſt ſolid 
piece of oak conſiſts of nothing but air, 
water, the matter of heat, and phlogiſton, 


As the principle of inflammability is 
certainly contained in all animal and ve- © 
- getable ſubſtances as well as the matter of 
heat, and as they both make their eſcape 
when theſe ſubſtances are undergoing de- 
compoſition, there can be no doubt but this 


. principle 
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principle is alſo admitted into the animal 
ſyſtem, for ſome vital purpoſe; conſtitu- 
ting, perhaps, in conjunction with the 
matter of heat, the whole of our nutriment, 

and as there muſt be a conſtant produce 
tion of this, as well as of the matter of 
heat, in the ſtomachs of animals, from the 
food received into them, there muſt, ob- 
viouſly,” be ſome outlet by which Ss ſu. 
ee r e _ ng off,” 12 


Tur nature or the air rheode e 
the lungs, evidently proves, that the prin- 
cipal part of that which has paſſed the cir- 
cCulation finds an exit thence; for how= 
ever; one might expect, that the principle 
of inflammability would accompany the 
matter of heat in its eſcape from the ſur- 
face of the body, it has been proved by 
ſome experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, that 
what paſſes from the ſkin in a ſtate of 
health, and in the ordinary temperature of 
the body, does not render the air foul, 
and conſequently does not impart ta it 

| any 


of heat, is ſtill conti nude. 
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any phlogiſton. It is, at the ſame tinie well 
known, that inflammable air is contained 
in the lower inteſtines; and frequently 


paſſes from them per flatum. This is, 


probably, immediately produced from the 


fœces in the inteſtines, and as it has been 


before obſerved, that the production of 


heat uſually accompanies the eſcape of 


phlogiſton, it ſerves to prove, that, in the 
very laſt. ftage of decompoſition which the 
food undergoes, i in its paſſage through the 


hody, that one of the purpoſes intended 
by its introduction, namely the generation 


— 
4. . Y 1 
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I rind in Dr. Prieftley's laſt volume of 


Obſervations on different Kinds of Air, 


&c. that he is led, by ſome. experiments 
made on alimentary ſubſtances, to ſuppoſe 
that phlogiſton alone is the principle of 
nutrition. He ſays, page 64. The ex- 
« periments recited in this and the fol- 
« lowing ſection were entered upon chief- 


ly to e the principle of nutrition 
cc in 
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* jn vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and 
they ſeem to lead us to ſuppoſe, that 
* this principle is phlogiſton, or the prin- 
„ ciple of inflammability, in ſuch a ſtate 
e as to be capable of becoming, by putre- 
« faction, a true inflammable air. 

« In the putrefactive proceſs the phlo- 
« oiſton is merely evolved, and not again 
combined with any thing except what 
* may be neceſſary to its aſſuming the 
form of inflammable air; but in nutri- 
« tion it is immediately held in ſolution 
« by the ae en * in mn chyle 
« formed by it. 


IF it be true, then, as before obſerved, 
that phlogiſton becomes inflammable air 
by the combination of the matter of heat, 
we may eaſily account for the abſorption 
of that heat which is ſeparated in the com- 
mon putrefactive proceſs of animal ſub- 
ſtance, and in conſequence of which, it is 


concealed from our ſenſes. And, if it be 
E alſo 
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alſo true, as Dr. Prieſtley imagines, that 
when the diſſolution of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance takes place in the ſtomach under 
the proceſs of digeſtion, that the phlogifſ- 
ton is not combined with heat; but is 
immediately taken up by the gaſtric juice, 
we may further underſtand, why the mat- 
ter of heat is generated under theſe eir- 
eumſtances in a ſenſiblen ſtate, and is; 
therefore, at liberty to be diffuſed * 
the body. as before intime. 1 7 1 
Bor, as eee and oa matter; of 
heat are certainly both, equally: extricable 
from vegetable, as well' as animal ſub- 
ſtances, when they undergo putrefaction, 
it may ſeem ſtrange, that the matter of 
heat ſhould not, in this inſtance, as well as 
in that of animal ſubſtance, unite with the 
phlogiſton, and be concealed in the new 
compound of inflammable air. 3263 
Tre only conjecture J can give for ſuch 
a difference in operations, which, in all 
other 


— 
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other reſpects, are, apparently, ſo ſimilar, 
is, that, probably, theſe two materials do 
not, in the inſtance of vegetable putrefac- 

tion, ſeparate at the ſame time; the mat- 
ter of heat being, poſſibly, ſo looſely com- 
bined with. the vegetable ſubſtance, that 
it is ſet at liberty, and totally diſſipated 
before the phlogiſton is diſengaged, 


Ap, that the matter of heat is but 
looſely retained in vegetables, is evident 
from its being eafily ſeparated from them 
in the loweſt temperatures, by the ſole 
addition of moiſture; it is well known, 
that ſtable dung, if not dry, will heat and 
rot in the moſt ſevere froſts, and that 
what. the gardeners call long muck, will, 
if thrown: in a heap and watered, undergo 
the neceflary proceſs: for the hot bed 
in the coldeſt ſeaſons; whereas animal 
ſubſtance, if kept ever ſo wet, wall reſiſt 
putrefaction for a long while, even when 
the atmoſphere is in temperature ſome 
degrees aboye the freezing point,, 

"WY: IT 
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Ir may be remarked, too, that putre- 
faction in vegetables is a ſlow proceſs, and 
is not compleated until a long while after 
the eſcape of the heat from them, while in 
animal ſubſtance, though the concurrence 
of conſiderable heat as well as moiſture 
is required to induce putrefaction, yet, 
when once the proceſs is began, it goes 
on very rapidly; all the materials of 
which it is compoſed, being, probably, 
ſet at liberty at the ſame time, and, there- 


fore, more quickly diſſipated. 


a 


 WexE the decompoſition of vegetable 


matter to take place equally rapidly, proba- 


bly, the ſame union of the matter of heat 
and phlogiſton would be produced; and 
this, indeed, ſeems to be the caſe in com- 
buſtion, though under the circumſtances in 
which this operation is commonly carried 
on, it is obvious, that the inflammable air, 
which is produced by this union, cannot 
be preſerved: This appears, however, to 
have been compleatly effected in Dr. 

| Prieſtley's 
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Prieſtley's late extraordinary experiment on 
charcoal, with the burning lens, the de- 
compoſition of the vegetable matter being, 
in this inſtance, ſo quickly obtained, that 
the component parts of the body were ſet 
at liberty at the ſame time, and were, | 
moreover, under circumſtances in which 
the new compound of inflammable air, 


reſulting from it, was rendered obvious 
and preſerved. 


ADMITTING, then, theſe premiſes, the 
difference, as reſpecting the ſenſible pro- 
duction of heat, obſervable between the 
proceſs of putrefaction in animal and in 
vegetable ſubſtance, will be eafily un- 
derſtood, and the objection to the pre- 

ſent theory, which ariſes from the gene- 

rally received opinion of there being no 
heat generated in the decompoſition of 
animal ſubſtance, and. which has been 
before taken notice of, will be fully 
obviated, 


IT 
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' IT is well known, that nothing more 
immediately tends to leſſen the heat of 
the animal ſyſtem than evacuation by the 
bowels, and on this principle, is doubt- 
leſsly founded the univerſal practice of 


purging in inflammatory complaints. 


Ir theſe means were found uſeful only 
in inflammations of the bowels them- 


| ſelves, this cooling effect might be ſup- 
poſed to be derived from the mere removal 


of what excited heat in them, by its bulk, 
in preternaturally diſtending the part, or 


by its acrimony, in irritating it. But 


experience has ſufficiently proved, that 
unloading the bowels removes the gene- 
ral heat of the whole habit, and that in- 
flammations of parts very remote from the 


inteſtines are relieved by the general di- 


minution of heat, brought on by ſuch 


means 


THERE can 'be, therefore, no doubt, 


from this circumſtance, that the genera- 


tion of. heat is moſt moderate when the 
ſtomach and bowels are the leaſt filled; 
and 
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and if ſo, it ſurely furniſhes another. ar- 
gument of the probability of the original 
ſource of it being in the aliment received 
into em FIT 12 did 8d 5:1 
1111 | 35 oy 111/44 4 1191 ; 118 
Tuar 0 of the heat vrhich is ge. 
nerated in the living animal body is con- 
ſtantly endeavouring to eſcape by the ſur. 
en me n of facts. 0 


* 2 4 10 


1 - . —_— | & $3 


* univerſal ue af the inhabiz 
tants of all countries in which the tem- 
perature of the atmoſphereũs in the ſmalleſt 
degree lower than human heat, making 
uſe of apparel, and this being thicket or 
thinner in proportion to the reſpectivs 
differences of ſeaſons and climates, is cer- 
tainly a proof of this, as being evidently 
intended to prevent ſuch an eſcape af heat 
from the body as would be unpleaſant and 
injurious. The ſame thing may be ob- 
ſerved of the natural cloathing of different 
animals; in warm climates their coats are 
ſhort, ſmooth, and lie cloſe to the ſkin, 
but in the northern regions their cover- 
ing copſilts of a rarer ſubſtance, as wool, 


fur, 
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fur, &c. and in birds this circumſtance is 


peculiarly ſtriking; as they paſs freely 


through the air, and are conſtantly expoſed, | 


in the higher regions, to currents of cold 
air, their natural heat would paſs off much 
00 quickly if they were not covered 
with a ſubſtance which conducts heat very 
ſlowly, which feathers are well known to 
do; and in thoſe birds which live in the 


water, which conducts heat much quicker 


than air, their covering is ſtill: more rare 
than common' feathers ; the down upon 
the breaſt and under the bellies of thoſe 
birds, which in cold climates live princi- 
pally in the water, being, perhaps, the 
floweſt conductors of heat in nature; mo- 
dern luxury, having, on this principle, ſet 
ſo great a value on the down of the Eider 
Duck, and its uſe in retaining heat in the part 
to which it is applied, being well known 


in fits of the gout, to which caſes, on ac 


count of its extraordinary lightneſs, it is 
particularly well adapted, as the parts af- 


fected are uſually ſo exquiſitely tender, as 


to ſuffer pain from the contact of what- 


ever has weight, or occaſions preſſure. 
| | | THE 


* 
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Tu flow conducting power of this 
down, being evidently owing to its very 
rare texture, it is obvious, that to retain 
this quality it ſhould” remain perfectly 
dry, as the fineſt phumage will, when wet, 
very. ſoon collapſe together, and form a 
body capable of carrying off heat, per- 
haps, very quickly. To guard againſt 
this circumſtance, nature has furniſhed 
water fowls with a peculiar kind of 'oil, 
and has given them the power of occa- 
fionally opening the receptacle where it is 
depoſited, and of ſpreading 4 ſulficient 
quantity of it over their outermoſt fea- 
thers, by which they are effectually pro- 
tected from the contact of the water, and 
their texture is preſerved uninjured “. 

en de Ir 


* LES TH the feathers ſhould ſpoil by their violent 
< attrition againſt the air, or imbibe the moiſture of 
the atmoſphere, the animal is furniſhed with a gland 
behind, containing a proper quantity of oil, which 
can be preſſed out by the bird's bill, and laid ſmoothly 
** oyer every feather that wants to be dreſſed for the 

F e occaſion, 
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Ir may be likewiſe obſerved; that even 
in the ſame animals, a difference, reſpect- 
ing the heat- conducting power of their 
covering, takes place under different ex- 
poſures; that in ſummer it is leſs calcu- 
lated to retain their heat than in winter, 


and when protected by the external cold, 


& occaſion, This gland is ſituated on the rump, and 
ce furniſhed with an opening, or excretory duct; about 
<« which grows a ſmall tuft of feathers, ſomewhat like 
<c a painter's pencil. When, therefore, | the feathers 
<< are ſhattered or rumpled, the bird turning its head 
backwards, with the bill catches hold of the gland, 


and prefling it, forces out the oily ſubſtance, with 


e which it anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers, 
and drawing them out with great afhduity, recom- 
<< poſes them, and places them in due order; by which 


| ©© they unite more cloſely together. Such poultry, 


however, as live for the moſt part under cover, are 
5 not furniſhed with ſo large a ſtock of this fluid, as 
<«< thoſe birds that reſide in the open air. The feathers 
of an hen, for inftance, are pervious to every ſhower ; 
& on the contrary, ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and all fuch 
as nature has directed to live upon the water, have 
<< their feathers dreſſed with oil from the very firſt day 
of their leaving the ſhell,” —Goldſmith's Hiſtory of 
the Earth and Animated Nature, vol, v. page 4. 


by 
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by living within doors, than when ex- 
poſed to it when living in the open air. 
The horſe may be conſidered as a very 
familiar inſtance. of the truth of this re- 
mark, for every one knows how long and 
rough the coats of thoſe are which winter 
abroad, and how ſhort and ſmooth are the 
coats of | thoſe which are kept in warm 
ſtables ; and that it is a common practice 
with thoſe who have the care of horſes, 
to cover them with woollen cloths, to 
make their ſkins fine; and that, conſe- 
quently, in the former fituation, it being 
of ſo looſe and rare a texture, it muſt carry 
off heat very ſlowly ; and in the latter, 
for the contrary reaſon, that it muſt carry 
it off much faſter. | 

IT may be remarked, that all animals, 
when the heat is paſſing off from them 
in an inconvenient degree, endeavour to 
check it by leſſening the ſurface of their 
bodies, which is expoſed to the ſurround- 
ing medium; thus we ſee, why dogs, 

1 cats, 
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cats, &c. when lying on the ground, and 
not in a warm ſituation, draw their limbs 
cloſe to them, and endeavour to acquire 
ſuch a poſture of the whole body, as ſhall 
bring all the parts as much in contact as 
poſſible, and ſhall make their whole figure 
as ſmall as it can be; and why, when in a 
contrary fituation, as near a fire, or ex- 
poſed to the warm rays of the ſun, they 
ſtretch out their limbs, and extend their 
whole ſurface as much as poſſible: and 
we all know, that we ourſelves, when 
naked, or when entering a cold bed, do 
exactly the ſame thing ; and in bed, we 
continue ſuch a poſture until ſuch a quan- 
tity of heat has been accumulated, and - 
confined by the bed cloaths, as to remove 
the ſenſation of cold, when,. like the 
before- mentioned animals, we ſtretch 


forth our limbs, and acquire our ac- 
cuſtomed poſture. 


Tux peculiar glow which follows cold 
bathing, and which is obſerved by perſons 


ſoon 


— 
- 
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ſoon after coming into a warm room, when 
the body has been, for ſome time before, - 
expoſed to a very cold air, may, likewiſe, 
be accounted for on the fame principles 
of the internal production of animal heat, 
and its tendency to the ſurface ; for, as 
during the expoſure to the cold, in both 
caſes, the heat muſt have eſcaped very 
faſt, and the ſupply have been propor- 
tionably quick, the waſte being ſuddenly + 
checked by the warm air being a bad 
conductor of the heat, there muſt, obvi- 
ouſly, be an accumulation on the ſurface, 
and a greater ſenſe of heat than before, 
for a while, until the balance between the 
waſte and the ſupply be again more regu- 
larly reſtored. 


Tux effects produced by fanning, when 
perſons are very hot, and its being ſud- 
denly left off, though lately accounted 
for, on the principle of a celebrated theory 
of ſpaſm, may, I think, in a clearer and 
more ſimple manner be underſtood on the 

principles 


and the air which is in immediate contact 
with it, has already taken up ſo much 


to be unequal to the removal of the quan- 
tity which is conſtantly arriving at the 


fan, and permitting other air to approach, 
which not being fo loaded, is able to carry 


in an increaſed degree, (as is uſually ob- 
ſerved,) becauſe, whilſt the heat had a free 
exit from without, the internal heat more 


more free exit, being ſuddenly ſtopped, a 
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principles of the ' foregoing doctrine: 
when the ſurface is ſo loaded with heat, 


that it is either unable to carry off any 
more, or performs this office ſo ſlowly, as 


ſurface, the driving away ſuch air by the 


off the heat more quickly, the ſkin muſt 
certainly be cocled ; but if this operation 
be ſuddenly ſtopped, and the air again be- 
come ſtationary, the return. of heat will 
take place, and for a little while, perhaps, 


readily found its way to the ſurface ; and 
the fanning, which was the cauſe of the 


greater accumulation, for a little while, 
takes place pn the ſkin, as was obſerved 
under 


— 
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under ſimilar eircumſtances after cold 
bathing,” &c. and it appears, then, very 


evident, that the operation of fanning 


Promotes the eſcape of heat from the ſur- 
face, on the ſame” principle as the uſè of 
the bellows promotes the combuſtion” of 
burning bodies, the one removing the air 
which is become tos much loaded with 
the matter of heat, and the other that 
which i is ſaturated with: CY FTIR 
2021 F 2 i 20, N 
Tuar the 150 from within arrives 
quickeſt at the ſurface of thoſe parts from 
whence the greateſt eſcape of heat is con- 
tinually going on, is evident, from thoſe 
parts, which are conſtantly expoſed, not 
feeling colder than thoſe which are co- 
vered; thus, except in very ſevere cold, the 
hands and face experience no greater ſenſe 
of cold than the other parts of the body 
which are continually covered. From 
which it would ſeem, that nature endea- 
vours to maintain a due equilibrium be- 
tween the waſte and ſupply of every part; 
and 


= 
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and from this it may, alſo, be concluded, 
that if other parts of the body were as 
much expoſed as the face and hands, that 
they would, but for a little while, . expe- 
'Tience any material inconvenience from 
the greater eſcape of heat which would 
be thus produced, and that, therefore, 

; probably the uſe of ſuch thick cloathing 
as we are accuſtomed to, or perhaps of 
any apparel at all, except in very Gold. 
climates and ſeaſons, is principally neceſ- 
ſary from habit alone. 

_EvERy one who has paid attention te 
the temperature of the atmoſphere by 
means of the thermometer, muſt have ob- 
ſerved, how frequently our feelings, re- 
ſpecting heat and cold, diſagree with the 
indications of them, as expreſſed by that 
inſtrument; as it often happens, that when 
experiencing a very conſiderable degree of 
cold, we are ſurpriſed to find the mercury 
at a moderate temperature; and this may 
be obſerved uſually to happen in windy 

weather, 
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weather, and when the air is TY 
loaded with 'wet en | | 


 'Tn1s is to be accounted for on no other 
principle than that of the conſtant pro- 
duction of heat within the animal, and of 
its tendency to paſs off by the ſurface ; for 
the thermometer very ſoon acquiring the 
temperature of the air, becomes at once 
ſtationary, varying only with the real 
changes which take place in the atmoſ- 
phere ; whereas, the conſtant ſucceſſion 
of heat which there is in the living 
animal, -prevents its acquiring the tem- 
perature of the air, and it cannot, there- 
fore, like the mercury, deſcend to its 
temperature, and then become ſtationary ; 
and as the ſenſe of cold felt by us, muſt, 
conſequently, be owing to the conſtant eſ- 
cape of heat which is thus promoted, the 
degree of cold muſt, obviouſly, be in pro- 
portion to the celerity with which the air 
is enabled to carry the heat off. 


GG AIR 
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Alx in motion, though preciſely of the 
ſame temperature as when ſtill, will carry 
off moſt heat from the body in a given 
time ; becauſe the portion of air in imme- 
diate contact with the body, does not re- 
main long enough near it to be warmed to. 
a degree that can much leſſen its conduct- 
ing power, but being immediately re- 
moved, its place is ſupplied - by other 
portions, which are, likewiſe, in their 
turns driven away, and are again ſucceed- 
ed by others; by which means the body 
1s conſtantly ſurrounded with air of the 
coldeſt temperature the ſtate of the atmoſ- 
phere admits of, and which is, conſe- 
quently, the moſt able to rob the ſurface 
of heat: whereas, when the air is till, 
the reverſc of this muſt happen; for if the 
portion of air remain for ſome time in 
contact with the warm body, it muſt ſoon 
acquire ſome of its warmth, and by ap- 
proaching nearer its temperature, become 
proportionably leſs able to carry off heat 
from it than it did at firſt. 

Mols 
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MoisT air is, likewiſe, a better con- 
ductor of heat, than when dry, becauſe, 
water, though of the ſame temperature 
with air, is well known to carry it off 
more quickly than air will do. 


Ix, therefore, when theſe two cauſes 
unite, as is the caſe in moiſt and windy 
weather, we may caſily underſtand why 
the heat from animals ſhould be carried 
off more quickly, and the animals ſhould 
experience a greater ſenſe of cold than 
when the air is ſtill and dry, though the 
thermometer ſhould, in both caſes, iow at 
the ſame point. 


Tur matter wy ha Gadd. moreover, 
other outlets to eſcape by, beſides the ſur- 
face of the body; as a conſiderable quan- 
tity muſt, evidently, paſs off from the 
lungs in breathing, and from the bladder 
and inteſtines, with the urine and faces : 
.indeed, the quantity which is carried off 
with the air from the lungs, is found, by 

G 2 experience, 
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experience, to be much greater than one 


would, at firſt, imagine, ** for 1we know 


«6 that the. heat contained in one breath of 


air, will, i, properly managed, raife 
« Fahrenheit's thermometer ten degrees *,” 
And nature ſeems to have taken advantage 


of this circumitance, when an extraordi- 


nary quantity of heat is ſuddenly excited 
in thoſe animals, which are but little able 


to carry off ſuch ſuperabundancies : thus, 


dogs, who are ſeldom relieved by ſweat- 
ing, and ſheep, whoſe cloathing is ſo parti- 
cularly unfayourable to the carrying off an 
unuſual quantity of heat, always breathe faſt 
when much heated; they open their mouths, 
likewiſe, very wide, that the whole ſur- 
face of the fauces may be expoſed, and 
move the tongue remarkably quickly, to 
ties the air in contact with it. | 


Tur degree of heat loſt "1 the | two 


other cauſes muſt, obviouſly, depend upon 


the quantity of thoſe evacuations ; it is 


See Critical Review for January, 1782, page 6. 
evident, 
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evident, however, from the circumſtance 
of their carrying off any, that, independent 
of the generation of heat being leſſened by 
emptying the bowels, as has: been before 
remarked, the body is, likewife, cooled by 
theſe evacuations by the mere removal of 
ſenſible heat. 


IN DEPENDENT of the cauſes which ge- 
nerate heat in animal bodies, there are, 
undoubtedly, many which contribute to the 
ſudden excitation of it: the principal and 
moſt powerful of theſe are exerciſe and a 
free motion of the different parts of the 
body; and this may be accounted for, by 
ſuppoſing that the decompoſition of the 
food in the ſtomach is accelerated thereby, 
or at leaſt that the diffuſſion of the heat 
which is there produced, is by theſe means 
haſtened. We ſhould then expect to find 
that thoſe perſons, Who by working hard 
all day, promote a quick decompoſition of 
their food, and by being conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the cold air, and being thinly 
clad, 
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clad, ſuffer the heat which has been thus 
produced to eſcape faſt, ſhould have the 
beſt appetites, but that they ſhould ſeldom 
grow fat ; and for this reaſon-it certainly 
may be accounted for, why the poor la- 
bourer, whoſe ſituation is preciſely that juſt 
deſcribed, though he ſhould always return 
from his work with a keen appetite, and 
ſhould be able to ſatisfy it with full meals 
of the moſt ſubſtantial food, and ſhould, 
in every reſpect, enjoy the moſt perfect 
health, yet that he. ſhould ſeldom, like 
his wealthy and indolent neighbour, 
become fleek and corpulent ; the exer- 
ciſe and conſtant expoſure to cold pro- 
ducing the ſame effects as habitual ab- 
ſtinence. It may be remarked, I be- 
lieve, as a very ſingular circumſtance, 
and as a ſtriking proof of the foregoing 
obſervation, that there are very few in- 
ſtances of poor countrymen who live by 
daily labour, and are, for the moſt part, 
in the open air, being fat. And hence 


we ſee the propriety of air and exerciſe 
being 
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being recommended to invalids and con- 
valeſcents, ss the ſureſt means of procuring 
good appetites; and why cold bathing 
ſhould be particularly conducive- to this 


purpoſe. 


THAT the application of cold to the 
ſurface of 'the body, and particularly 
in cold bathing, is a powerful means of 


exciting the appetite, has been often | 


obſerved by medical writers ; and this cir- 
cumſtance has lately been accounted for, 


vol. j. page 40. 


by ſuppoſing, that there is a peculiar con- 
ſent between the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, and the muſcular fibres of the 
extreme veſſels on the ſurface of the bo- 
dy *; and that as the ſurface is ſtimulated 
by the tonic and aſtringent power of cold, 
the nerves of the ſtomach are, by the con- 
ſent of parts, expoſed to the ſame influ- 
ence, and the appetite is prompted by the 
ſtimulus thus communicated from with- 


* Cullen's Firſt Lines of the Fn of Phyſic, 


out; 
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out: but, ſurely, the explanation of this 


fact will be more fumple, .and more intel- 
ligible on the preſent theory. That im- 
merſion in cold water tends» to carry off 
a much greater quantity of heat than 
would otherwiſe eſcape, muſt be very cer- 
tain, and it muſt, therefore, evidently 
produce a more than uſual neceſſity for 
the reproduction of this material; and as 
it is admitted that the ſenſe of hunger, or 


a deſire of ſupplying the ſtomach with 


food is the moſt obvious and general ef- 
fect produced by cold bathing, it would 


ſeem very reaſonable to ſuppoſe this organ 


to be principally concerned in the repro- 
duction of it; and this is rendered ſtill 
more probable, by the fact noticed in the 
preceding paragraph, and which proves, 
I think, inconteſtibly, that a waſte of 
the matter of heat is a waſte of nutri- 
ment, and conſequently prevents thoſe 
perſons from growing fat, who are liable 
to a more than uſual degree of it; and for 
this reaſon it alſo is, that thoſe who go 

too 
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too frequently into the cold bath, or ſtay - 
in it too long, uſually ſhrink ; which cir- 
cumſtance muſt frequently have been ob- 
ſerved in boys, who, from being fond of 
ſwimming, go very often into the water, 
and ftay a long while in it. 


Turs admits of till further probabi- 
lity, from its being, likewiſe, a fa&, that 
the retention of heat is a retention of nu- 
triment, and, therefore, rendets a fupply 
of food leſs requiſite. This has been be- 
fore remarked generally, and will appear 
yet mote evident by the following facts, 
and which I adduce as particularly con- 
traſted to the foregoing ones, which tend 
to prove that the waſte of heat is 2 waſte 


of nouriſhment. 


Tax employment of thoſe artificers 
who work near large fires, and in places 


heated by furnaces, as blackſmiths, forge- 


men, &c. is certainly more laborious than 
H that 
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that of the huſbandman ; and conſequent- 
ly, as far as depends u pon exerciſe, the 

a decompoſition of their food, and the gene- 
ration of heat muſt be carried on as quick- 
ly in them as in the huſbandman; but as 
they live conſtantly i in a warm atmoſ; phere, 
the heat ſo generated cannot ſo eafily paſs 
off, and which, therefore, according to the 
preceding theory, occaſioning an accumula- 


tion of it, will be manifeſt ; in the increaſe 
of their fat : accordingly, it is not unuſual 
to find ſuch perſons corpulent, and from 
the ſame circumſtance, it probably is, that 
cooks are fat almoſt to a proverb. 


75117 


Turxz are, undoubtedly, many workmen, whaſe 
ſituations are, in many reſpects, ſimilar to thoſe above 
deſcribed, who are, nevertheleſs, very thin and pale; 
there being circumſtances which attend ſome employ- 
ments of this kind, which neceſſarily injure the health © 
and waſte the body. In ſome, the labour and heat are 
ſo violent as to produce exceſſive ſweats, as is the caſe 
with the workmen in glaſs houſes, founderies, &c. and in 
ſmelting ores, and fuſing ſome metals, it is well known, 
that arſenical and other noxious mineral particles are 
frequently taken into the habit, and very miſchievous 
effects 
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Tux common theory of the waſte of 
animal fat, is, that it is rendered fluid by 
exerciſe and motion, and in this ſtate is 
abſorbed by the blood, from whence it 
paſſes off by the common outlets with the 
other excretions. Wete this true, there 
would, obviouſly, be a greater, waſte of 
this ſubſtance in theſe artificers than in 
Huſbandmen, as on this principle, not only 
their extraordinay labour, but the very 
warmth of their ſituation would contri- 
bute to the diflolution of the fat; but 
whilſt the contrary to this ſo often hap- 
pens, it is ſurely more reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, as above, that the prevention of fat 
is owing to the matter of heat being eaſily 
carried off by expoſure to cold when it is 
firſt generated, by which it is hindered 
from being depoſited, and producing an 
increaſe of the bulk. 


effects are produced by them. But theſe, however 
true they may be, prove nothing againſt the above 
general remark, 
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Ir muſt be, likewiſe, evident, that ly- 
ing in bed, and being covered with thick 
cloaths, tends to retain heat, and conſe- 
quently, that much leſs of the matter of 
heat muſt, at this time, eſcape, than under 
the ordinary circumſtances of expoſure. 


Thoſe perſons, who from accidents are 
obliged to be confined to bed for a conſi- 
derable length of time, and thoſe, who, 
from indulgence, habituate themſelves 
much to their beds, well know that the 
appetite is leſſened by it; and every one's 
experience tells him, that the ſenſe of 


hunger is much leſs induced during thoſe 


hours of abſtinence which paſs in bed, 
than in the ſame number during the day. 


IT may, perhaps, ſeem a ludicrous re- 
mark, but I cannot help thinking, that 
the prevalence of corpulency among 
Dutchmen, is, in ſome meaſure, owing 
to the retention of heat ; for though they 
certainly are not a ſlothful people, yet 

they 
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they are remarkable for being more warms 
ly clad than any other nation, 


Few animals of equal bulk are capable 
of ſupporting life upon ſo ſmall a quantity 
of food as ſheep; as it is well known, 
that they will live, and even thrive in very 
barren paſtures; and there are many in- 
ſtances of their remaining ſeveral weeks 
under deep ſnows without periſhing : 
there can be no difficulty in explaining 
this, if the foregoing general principle be 
admitted, as it may, obviouſly, be attri- 
buted to their being covered with a cloath- 
ing of ſuch great rarity as wool, and 
moreover, to the ſnow being ſo fimilar in 
its texture, as to be likewiſe a flow con- 
ductor of heat. And, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, it probably is, that ſheep ſuffer ſo 
much more injury from an exceſs of rich 
food, than moſt other animals do, and eſ- 
pecially in warmer climates: As the hear 
produced by a ſuperfluous quantity of 
aliment cannot make its eſcape, they 


very 
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very ſoon grow fat; and if ſtill continu- 
ing the ſame rich food, they become ſub- 
ject to the various diſeaſes of repletion, to 


cutaneous eruptions, &c *. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE of the ſame nature, 
may be alſo obſerved in birds, whoſe co- 
vering, like that of the ſheep, is particu- 
larly well calculated to retain their heat, 
and therefore is, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, well adapted to their unuſually 
expoſed fituation. During the time of the 
incubation of the female, it is well known, 
that the ſmaller birds will remain a very 
long time without food : for, under theſe 
circumſtances, not being expoſed to ſuch 
a waſte of heat, as when paſling ſwiftly 
and frequently through the higher and 
more cold regions of air in flying, a much 
ſmaller quantity than uſual muſt conſe- 
quently paſs off, the neceſſity for an im- 
mediate ſupply become leſs urgent, and 


* Buffon Natural Hiſtory, Epgliſh 3 
vol. iii. page 468. 
the 
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the ſenſe of hunger, Weng bo Proper 
tionably diminiſhed. Ai apbld + 


THAT motion ſhould produce an in- 
creaſe of heat in animals, may however, 
perhaps, be accounted for on. another 
principle than its exciting a quicker ac- 
tion in the organs which decompoſe the 
food, or in thoſe which diffuſe it through 
the body; for if we admit the conjecture 
before made, that the matter of heat is 
depoſited in a latent ſtate in the animal 
ſubſtance itſelf, and moſt largely in the 
fat and cellular parts, it is not more un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that motion and ex- 
erciſe ſhould call it forth on the principle. 
of attrition, than that preſſure and friction 
ſhould call it forth from metallic and ve- 
getable ſubſtances, for if it may be excited- 
from iron by the ſtrokes of the hammer, 
and from two ſticks by rubbing them 
againſt each other, there can he no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould not be, called 
forth by the ſame means from animal ſub-- 

| ſtances, 
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ſtances, which, probably, whilſt in a liv- 
ing ſtate, retain it more looſely. 


Tux ſoft, moiſt, and greaſy texture of 
animal ſubſtance would, yet, ſeem to be very 


unfavourable to that cloſeneſs of contact, 


which in the attrition of harder bodies, 
probably, contributes much to the exci- 
tation of heat. I cannot more properly or 


more fully obviate this objection than in 


the words of Dr. Martine. Cum li- 


40 | | Drei inge 8 
quores omnes, & præſertim pingues, 
* qualis eſt animalium fanguis, inter cor- 


* pora dura intercepti eorum attritum 
« quaſi-obtundant ſuffocentque, & calo- 


cc rem alias ex attritu oriundum multum 


imminuant; prout vel infimæ ſortis 
* hominibus notum eſt experimentis ro- 
te tarum ſuper axes, vel axium ſuper ful- 


te cra in mille machinarum ſpeciebus cir- 


« cumactarum ; exinde anſam forte arri- 
&& pias irridendi productionem caloris a 
© mutuo liquidorum & ſolidorum attritu 


* in corpore animato. Quum præſertim 
x «© habeamus 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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* habeamus Villiſium aſſerentem liquida 
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* utut plurimum concuſſa & agitata haud- 


cc 


quaquam intepeſcere. Sed hypotheſeos 


* amore abreptus fallabatur Villiſius, noſ- 


66 
1 


62 


que, ſi illi totos nos confidamus in er- 


rorem abripiet. A quo ſimplicis ruſti- 


* earym experimenti ope prompte libera- 


cc 


bimur. Lactis quippe cremorem, li- 
quorem certe ſatis inertem, & impenſe 
oleoſum jugi agitatione, conquaſſatione, 


atque in continentis dolii parietes attritu 


ad ſenſum tepeicere norunt mulierculæ, 


dum butyri a reliqua lactis parte ſepa- 


rationem moliuntur. Idemque certiore 
nota apud Albinum comprobatum video; 


quum thermometrum tunc temporis 


lacti jam ebutyrato immiſſum majorem 
caloris gradum evidenter commontſtret, 
Hoc quidem ex mutatione quadam cre- 
mori inducta, & quaſi chemico fieri pro- 
ceſſu forte arbitraberis. Aſt, ſolicite 
facto periculo, ipſam ſimplicem aquam 
vehementer agitatam, fluidum in ther- 
mometro paullulum elevaſſe ipſe obſer- 
vaſſe mihi viſus ſum: niſi adquiſitum 

| |. * calorem 
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« calorem alii cuidam ignotæ & latenti 
e cauſiz ortum ſuum debuiſſe pertinax ni- | 
© mis adftruere volueris *.” 


THra'r heat may be locally excited by 
theſe means, muſt,” however, be known to 
every one, for the rubbing the hands to- 
gether, will, certainly, call it forth with- 
cout the reſt of the body being moved, or 
without any other part being warmed by 
it; and, ſurely, this fact alone renders it 
very probable, that it is produced on the 
foregoing principle: and, if this be ad- 
mitted, it obviouſly leads to another 

conjecture, namely, that the adipoſe parts 
of animals are not only uſeful as the gene- 
ral connecting medium of the other parts 
of the body, and by their ſoftneſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and compreſſibility, as being well 
adapted to facilitate the various motions 
and flexions of the different parts, but 
that they ſerve the purpoſe of a magazine, 
in which the matter of heat is depoſited, 
and from whence it may be occaſionally 


* De animalium Calore, page 152, 


called 
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called forth, for the uſe of the animal; 
and this ſuppoſition is not a little 
ſtrengthened by ſeveral well known facts. 


OY IT has been obſerved, that fat perſons 
are leſs affected by expoſure to. cold than 
thin people are; the vulgar ſaying, of 
their fat keeping them warm, (at leaſt if 
underſtood as furniſhing them with 
warmth, ) being, perhaps, more philoſo- 


phical and true, than is commonly ima- 
gined; it is, however, undoubtedly true, 
that fat people are ſooner affected by thoſe 
_ circumſtances, which prevent the uſual eſ- 
cape of heat from, the ſurface, than, thin 
people are, and that the accumulation of 
heat produced by thoſe means, are more 
intolerable to them; and, it is equally 
true, that thin people are the moſt impa- 
tient of cold; old people, in whom, it is 
well known, this ſubſtance is fo much di- 
miniſhed, require, and probably for. this 
very reaſon, to be kept much warmer than 
young people; and it would ſeem, too, 
I 2 that, 
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that, in thoſe perſons, who from a general 


morbid ſtate of the ſyſtem, or from any 


particular diſeaſe in the ſtomach, are una- 


ble to take in, or digeſt the uſual and ne- 
ceſſary quantity of food, and conſequently 
cannot derive the requiſite ſupply of heat 


from this ſource, it is obtained from the 
| adipoſe parts, theſe being the parts which 


are known to ſuſtain the greateſt uy 
under ſuch circumſtances. 


I cannor help conjecturing, that 
what has been uſually termed by medical 
writers, inſenſible perſpiration, is, in ſome 
degree, the mere eſcape of the matter of 
heat; and, from what has before been 
obſerved, on the agreement between the 
generation of heat in the ſtomach, and the 
loſs of it by the ſurface, we may well un- 
derſtand why, in thoſe curious experi- 
ments which have been made, by accu- 
rately weighing the quantity of food ad- 
mitted into the ſtomach, and the quantity 


mon 
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mon emunctories, to aſcertain tlie pro- 
portion they bear to each other, it has 
ever been found, that, in a ſtate of health, 
the latter always falls very much ſhort of 
the former; and which, therefore, proves 
that there is ſome other unknown outlet, 
and which-has thence been called inſen- 
fible perſpiration. 


THe calculations of the celebrated Sanc- 
torius on this ſubje& (which were, indeed, 
made in a warmer climate than that bf 
England, as he lived in Italy,) prove, that 
if eight parts be admitted into the ſtomach 
as food, only three parts paſs off by the 
bladder and inteſtines, and that, conſe- 
quently, five parts make their eſcape by 
the other inſenfible outlet; a very great 
quantity indeed, the diminution of which, 
whatever be the nature of it, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily produce a derangement in the ani- 
mal œconomy. 
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SHOULD this conjecture | have any truth 
in it, into what a practical error has the 
idea of this unknown and inſenſible mat- 
ter, being perſpiration, led medical peo- 
| ple? for it is well known, that warm air 
and thick cloathing are uſually recom- 
| mended to prevent the ſuppreſſion of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, whereas, the eſcape 
of the matter of heat from the body is 
| certainly promoted by the ſurrounding air 
| being colder than itſelf, and by any other 
ſubſtance being in contact with it, being 
good conductors of heat. 


THAT the eſcape of heat alone ſhould 
effect any difference in the weight of the 
animal body, as is here ſuppoſed, muſt, 
however, appear very extraordinary; as 
we have no proof of the preſence of the 
matter of heat adding to the weight, of 
bodies. 


INEXPLICABLE as it may be, there 
certainly ſeems, in ſome inſtances, to be 
a difference 
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a difference in the weight of the compo- 
nent parts of a body, when under combi- 
nation, and when ſeparated, at leaſt, when 
weighed under the common circumſtances 
of the atmoſphere; and, perhaps, the pre- 
ſent circumſtance of the diminution of | 
weight, by the eſcape of heat from the 
animal body, may be of this nature.—The 
weight of the piece of charcoal, which 
was the ſubject of Dr. Prieſtley's extraor- 
dinary experiment with the burning lens, 
whatever it was, certainly appears to have 
excceded the weight of the materials pro- 
duced by its decompoſition : this opera- 
tion was carried on under circumſtances 
in which none of its parts could be diſſi- 
pated, except the light and heat, theſe alone 
being able to permeate the glaſs receiver; 
what remained was pure inflammable air, 
the weight of which, I need nct obſerve, 
muſt have heen much leſs than that cf the 
charcoal, 
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THERE may, yet, be ſome fallacy in 
this, as, very poſſibly, inflammable air, 
light as it is, would, if weighed in vacuo, 
be equal in weight to the portion of char- 
coal which produces it; its extraordinary 
levity, when weighed in common air, 
being, perhaps, owing ſolely to its very | 
great rarity * : thus, if the charcoal, which 
produces it, could be extended to ſuch a 
degree as to equal the rarity of inflamma- 
ble air, it would, probably, have equal 
levity; and if, on the contrary, inflam- 
mable air could be reduced to the denſity 
of common air, it would, probably, weigh 
as much; or, if till further, to the denſity 


* THE obvious difficulty, if not impoſſibility, of aſ- 
certaining this by the air pump, or any other inſtru- 
ment, with perfect accuracy, mult, for the preſent, at 
leaſt, leave it a matter of conjecture ; and, for the 
ſame reaſons, probably, other philoſophical paradoxes 
muſt ſtill remain ſuch, The increaſe of the weight of 


metals by calcination, which admits of no ſatisfactory 


explanation on the preſent principles of chemiſtry, 
might, perhaps, be accounted for, could the metal and 
calx be weighed in a perfect vacuum. 


of 
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of charcoal, it would be as heavy as char- 
coal. And, poſſibly, it may be owing to 

the fame circumſtance, namely, its extra- 

ordinary rarity, that the matter of heat, 
when ſeparated from the body with which 
it was originally combined, ſhould ſeem 
to have no ſenſible weight: thus it can- 
not, ſurely, be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the matter of heat, which forms ſo 
material a part of ſome bodies, as coals, 
ſulphur, &c. ſhould contribute, when un- 
der combination,, to their weight; and 
yet, when ſet at liberty by combuſtion, 
it is ſo extremely rare and unconfinable, 
as not poſſibly to be the ſubje& of any 
experiment to aſcertain its weight, and, 
therefore, it has generally been e 
to have none, 


Tae principles into which the common 
articles of food, both animal and vegeta- 
ble, are reſolved by chemical analyſis, are 
earth, water, air, phlogiſton, and the mat- 
ter of bear. The chief part of the earthy 

K and 
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and watery particles paſs off in the fœces 
and urine ; but theſe, according to the 


experiments of Sanctorius, form but an 
inconſiderable part of the weight of the 
food admitted into the ſtomach. Some 


"I. 
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water, alſo, and, probably, more than is 
commonly imagined, evaporates from the 
ſurface of the mouth, fauces, and lungs in 
breathing, and ſome air, certainly eſcapes 
by eructation, &c. and I have no doubt, 
moreover, but that ſome moiſture does eſ- 
cape inſenſibly from the ſkin, though I 
am perſuaded it is much leſs than is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, as I cannot help think- 
ing, that what is depoſited there, is prin- 
cipally deſigned for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving the requiſite ſoftneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs of the ſurface, rather than to ſerve 
as the means of carrying off ſomething- 
from the habit . But all theſe together 
are 
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* Were inſenſible perſpiration equal to what Sanc- 
torius has ſuppoſed it, it muſt, ſurely, be obvious to the 
ſight in the form of vapor, as it paſſes from the ſkin, 

| when 
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are inſufficient to account for the weight of 
food received, and we muſt, therefore, have 
recourſe to the only two other materials 
which are known to paſs off from the 
ſyſtem, and which are phlogiſton and the 
matter of heat; (for I would take no no- 
fice of what is loſt by ſenſible ſweating, 
as that is, evidently, only an occaſional 
diſcharge, and moreover, was not noticed 
in the calculations of Sanctorius) by which 
it appears, if the premiſes be admitted, 
that the matter of heat and phlogiſton, 
little as they ſeem to contribute to the 
weight of bodies, muſt, in this inſtance, 
by their eſcape, be ſuppoſed to contribute 
ſomething to the diminution of the weight 
of the animal body. 


when the temperature of the air is ſo cold as to be inca- 
pable of retaining it in perfect ſolution ; and which is 
ſo evident in breathing, even when the thermometer is 
upwards of 50. The ſurface of the ſkin, when brought 
in contact with a cold and ſmooth body, as a looking- 
glaſs, will, indeed, leave a mark of moiſture, but even 
this is very inconſiderable, unleſs the ſkin be in a ſtate 


of ſenſible perſpiration, 
K 2 IT 
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Ir is. worth obſerving, how carefully 
nature has guarded againſt the inconveni- 
encies which the temporary and occaſional 
| ſuperabundances of heat, which, under 
| certain circumſtances, neceſſarily take 
place, muſt produce; when ſo large a 
.quantity of heat is ſuddenly excited, that 
the ſurrounding medium cannot take it 
away ſufficiently faſt, or when, though 
the formation of heat be but in the ordi- 
nary degree, the temperature of the air 
is ſuch, as not to be able to remove it in 
the uſual mariner, an accumulation muſt 
take place at the ſurface, and ſuch a ſenſe 
of heat be immediately felt on the ſkin, 
as to become painful, and if not ſoon re- 
lieved, to be injurious : in this caſe, pro- 
vided the body be in health, there comes 
on a perſpiration, which covering the ſur- 
face with moiſture, affords an opportunity - 
for the heat to paſs off by a new law, 
for evaporation at this time taking place, a 


quantity of heat is immediately abſorbed 
by the vapor, and carried off in a latent 
ſtate, by which means, the ſuperabundant 

| heat 
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heat finds an eſcape, and the inconveni- 
ences occaſioned by it are obviated. 


W1THouT this happy proviſion of na- 
ture to carry off occaſional ſuperabund- 
ances of heat, it is obvious, that in hot 
climates it would frequently be inſup- 
portable; and accordingly it is obſerved, 
that in ſuch climates thoſe perſons enjoy 
the moſt perfect health, and are able to 
endure the higheſt temperatures, who are 
moſt prone to ſweating; and that particu- 
larly among thoſe poor negroes who are 
compelled to perform hard and daily la- 
bour, thoſe who are not conſtantly re- 
lieved by plentiful ſweating, ſoon fall a 
ſacrifice to the accumulated heat er 
under thoſe circumſtances. 


On the ſame principle, how obviouſly 
does it appear, that the burning heat of a 
fever fit muſt be relieved by ſweating, and 
that a ſtate of perſpiration muſt be ſalutary 
in all inflammatory diſeaſes. 

80 
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8g great is the relief obtained by ſweat- 
ing in caſes of extraordinary heat, that, pro- 
bably, it contributes to the letting off the 
matter of heat by other means than the 
mere evaporation of the moiſture which 
forms on the ſkin; it is evident, that 
ſweating very much waſtes the animal fat, 
and by that means, according to what has 
been before obſerved, one ſource of heat 
is diminiſhed, and, perhaps, what paſſes 
off at this time is, in part, this very ſub- 
ſtance itſelf in a liquified ſtate ; and if ſo, 
the very change from a ſolid to a fluid 
muſt be attended with the abſorption of 
heat, as it is well known, that thoſe 
bodies which undergo changes from a 
folid to a fluid ſtate are capable of retain- 
ing more heat in a latent ſtate when fluid 
than when ſolid, as water contains more 
than ice, and vapor more than water. 
And I find, that I am not ſingular in this 


opinion, of the fat itſelf being ſometimes 


liquified, and diſcharged through the 
pores of the ſkin ; as Dr. Alexander, in his 
experimental 
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experimental eſſays, more · than once men- 
tions the ſame idea; for he ſays, when 
*« we view attentively the ſweat of very 
„hard labourers, and of thoſe who work 
eat furnaces, &c, and conſider every eir- 
% cumſtance attending it, we ſhall gene- 
* rally find that it is colliquative, and 
« conſiſts chiefly of the ſerous parts of tha 
blood, butglſo of the fat melted down 
* and excreted with. them.” Page 203. 
And in the ſame page he again ſays, „ in 
« very profuſe ſweats, a conſiderable part 
S the fat is melted down and evacuated,” 


Ir this be the caſe, we cannot but re- 
mark the peculiar ſimplicity with which 
nature relieves herſelf under thefe- cir- 
cumſtances, the evil of accumulated heat 
becoming itſelf the cauſe by which the 
ſuperabundance is removed: and hence 
we ſee, that a degree of heat, beyond whay 
is uſual to the ſkin, muſt take place before 
perſpiration can be induced, | 

VARIous 
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-'VaRrtovs other facts relative to the 
economy of animal life, might, I doubt 
not, be adduced as further illuſtrative of 
the foregoing theory ; and in purſuing the 
ſubje&, much matter would, probably, 
ariſe, not a little intereſting to a philo- 
ſophic mind, as it muſt neceſſarily open 
to the enquirer a new field of natural 
knowledge, perhaps, not leſs rich with 
materials, than thoſe which have been 
lately ſo ſucceſsfully traverſed by modern 
philoſophers. The ſhort, and very im- 
porfect ſketch here given of the ſubject, 
will, however, I ſhould hope, be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the probability of the ſyſ- 
tem, and ſerve, at leaft, to introduce the 
following obſervations on the treatment 
of cutaneous eruptions and diſeaſes of the 
ſurface : and if we admit this ſyſtem, we 
muſt admire the wonderful fimplicity 
with which nature carries on the im- 
portant work of the production of heat in 
animals, and her great wiſdom, in not 
only 
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only having provided ſuch ample ſtores of 
this valuable material, in different parts 
of the creation, but in having ſo perfectly 
ſecured it from waſte until it ſhould be 
called for by the occaſion which immedi- 
ately demands it; for, were the matter of 
heat contained in ſeeds deſtined for future 
plants, or in other vegetable ſubſtances 
intended for the uſe of animals, ſo looſely 
combined with them, as to be ſenſible to 
the common laws of heat, it is evident, 
that the matter would be diſſipated as ſoon 
as the reſpective bodies were ſurrounded 
by media, colder than thoſe j in which they 
were originally formed, and, can ſequently, 
would be expended before, in one caſe, the 
great purpoſe of vegetation, and in the 
| other, the no leſs important work of anin 
malization could be effected. 
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SECTION II. 


General Theory of Cutaneous Erup- 


tions, EI. 


W HE THE R the philoſophical 
reader will admit the preceding 
theory of the production of animal heat 
to be probable or not, the foregoing facts 
are certainly ſufficient to prove, that a con- 
ſiderable quantity of heat is conſtantly ge- 
nerated in the animal body, and that ſome 
of it has a conſtant tendency to paſs off 
by the ſurface; that the regular eſcape of 
this matter depends upon ſuch various 
circumſtances, that it muſt be liable to 
occaſional interruptions; and that in con- 


ſequence of theſe interruptions, the ſur- 
face of the ſkin muſt be ſometimes over- 


charged with heat. 
5 Tur 
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Tux effect of this accumulation of heat 
from within, if we may be allowed to 
conſider the fact ſimply, muſt be preciſely 
the ſame as if an extraordinary quantity 
of heat were to be applied to the ſkin 
from without; and which is well known 
to be as follows: a ſmall degree of heat, - 
and which is not long continued, excites 
only an increaſed ſenſibility in the part; 
if a larger quantity, or if longer continued, 
it occaſions a ſenſe of burning, the part 
becomes red, is inflamed, and tumefied, 
perhaps, by the ſimple expanſive power of 
heat; and if ſtill more be applied, the eir- 
culation in the cutis is obſtructed, and a 
decompoſition takes place, which is at- 
tended either with the veſication or exul- 
ceration of the part. 


Tu Ar there are various diſeaſes which 
affect the ſkin exactly in the way juſt de- 
ſcribed, the cauſes of which cannot be the 
application of heat from without, muſt, I 


think, be admitted by every perſon who 
L 2 has 
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has paid the leaſt attention to cutaneous 
affections, and from their great ſimilarity 
to thoſe which are produced by the action 
of external heat, afford a fair preſumption, 
that they are produced by a real actumu- 
lation of the ſame matter, and which, 
- conſequently, muſt have its ſource from 
within. 


Wuar renders this ſtill more probable, 
is, that thoſe ſubjects in whom the greateſt 
quantity of heat is known to be generated, 
are molt liable to cutaneous diſeaſes, as is, 
in both reſpects, the caſe with infants; 
and that thoſe parts of them whoſe ſitua- 
tion is the leaſt favourable for the eſcape 
of heat, are the firſt and moſt principally 
affected: it is obvious, that the matter of 
heat is moſt likely to be retained behind- 
the ears, under the axillæ, &c. as theſe 
parts are almoſt conſtantly in a ſtate of 
contact, and it is well known, that theſe 
are particularly ſubje& to excoriations and 
puſtulary eruptions, 

I cannoT 
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I cannoT help, therefore, thinking, 
that moſt of thoſe eruptrons and inflam- 
mations on the ſkin, which occur when 
a patient is in other reſpects in good 
health, are owing merely to the matter of 
heat accumulated on the part, in conſe- 
quence of its being obſtructed in its uſual 
endeavour to paſs off; and in ſupport of 
this opinion, I will adduce two ſimple in- 
ſtances of ſuch local eruptions being, in- 
conteſtibly, produced by ſuch an accumula- 
tion : in the one caſe being occaſioned by 
the matter of heat being hindered from 
making its eſcape as uſual; and in the 
other, by ſuch an extraordinary quantity 
being excited on the part as cannot paſs 
off in the ordinary way. 


IT is well known, that poultices, which, 
from their looſe and rare texture, are evi- 
dently very bad conductors of heat, if long 
continued to a part, rarely fail to produce 
pimples; and that friction, even of the 
moſt gentle kind, will, if long continued, 


or 
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or often repeated on a part, produce the 
fame; and an inſtance of the latter, as 
occurring in medical practice, may be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe patients who have been for 
ſome time uſing mercurial frictions, eſpe- 
cially if the ointment be abſorbed ſo ſlowly 
as to require a long continued rubbing on 
the ſkin; the puſtules on the part pro- 
duced by this cauſe, being, ſometimes, ſo 
troubleſome as to make it neceflary that 
the patient ſhould frequently change the 
part on which the friction is made, and 
even in ſome caſes, as to require the diſ- 
continuance of it for ſome time: and we 
all know, how much ſooner theſe cauſes, 
when united, will produce the foregoing 
effects. The uneaſineſs which ſome peo- 
ple experience when riding in warm wea- 
ther, is certainly produced by an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat being excited on 
the part by preſſure and friction, and by 
the due eſcape of it being prevented by 
the ſubſtances in contact being bad con- 


ductors of heat. 
Ir 
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Ir, then, this ſimple view of the ſub- 


not be at a loſs how to treat ſuch diſ- 
eaſes, the very nature of them pointing 
out thoſe ſubſtances which have the pro- 
perty of carrying off the matter of heat 
moſt readily, as the moſt likely 4 to afford 
relief in them. Js 


THE ſimilarity between topical inflam- 
mation, and the effects of external heat 
applied to the ſkin, and the real exiſtence 
of an extraordinary degree of the matter 
of heat in the former, have long ago been 
remarked by phyſicians, and are particu- 
larly noticed by the celebrated commen- 
tator on Boerhaave, who has the following 
appoſite obſervations on this ſubject L. 


* BuT that there is a greater quantity of 
** fire in the inflamed part is demonſtrated 
* by thermometers, and the effects being 
„quite ſimilar to thoſe which ariſe from 


* Van Swieten's Commentaries, vol. iii. page 284. 
the 


ftance be admitted as a juſt one, we can- 
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«, the application of elemental fire to the 
* body. For when a healthy perſon ap- 
“ plies the back of his hand to a fire, he 
te begins to perceive a greater heat, then 


te the part will become red: and if he 


« applies it ſtill: nearer to the fire, the 
« pain will be violently increaſed, the 
© cuticle will be raiſed into bliſters, and 
« at length the ſkin itſelf will be burnt 
* up into an eſchar by the increaſed ac- 
« tion of the fire; which eſchar being 
% abſolutely a dead or foreign ſubſtance, 
*« muſt be ſeparated from the living parts 
„by a ſuppuration: but the ill conſe- 
** quences of an inflammation are altogether 
*« the ſame with theſe, and ariſe in like 
order. For a light heat, redneſs, and 
** tumour, attended with pain, form an 
c ;inflammation at the back of the hand, 
„all which ſymptoms have increaſed in 
„proportion to the diſorder itſelf : but 
from a violent inflammation tending to 
*« a gangrene, the cuticle is alſo raiſed into 
« bliſters, and gangrenous eſchars are 

| ; « formed, 
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« formed, which muſt be likewiſe ſepa- 
rated from the living parts by ſuppura- 
ce tion; and if the inflammation ſtill con- 
« tinues increaſing in violence, all the 
*« parts appear black, even to the bone, 
„in the ſame manner as if they were 
* burnt by the fire, and then the part is 
« ſaid to be mortified or ſphacelated. 
Hence, alſo, Hippocrates calls an ar- 
« dent fever by the name of fire (ve =wp) 
© becauſe, in that diſorder there is often 
« ſo great a heat felt in the vital organs, 
© as if there were a real fire; from whence 
« death often enſues very ſuddenly. And 
in the moſt ardent fever, the plague, 
hen the malignity of the diſtemper is 
e tranſlated to ſome particular part of the 
body, it is obſerved to be burnt up in 
* ſuch a manner as if it was actually oc- 
* caſioned by fire; as is evident in the 
ce peſtilential carbuncles; which are, af- 
« terwards, ſeparated and thrown off by 
« a ſuppuration all round them, and this 
perfectly in the ſame manner as 1s uſual 
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„hen any part of the body has been 
„ burnt by a red hot iron. Thus the 
* wiſe ancients did, by obſervations only 
& of the effects of an inflammation, deno- 
% minate it juſtly from fire, ſince both 
ic the cauſe and the effect of each are alike ; 
« and the modern obſervations concern- 
« ing the nature of fire, are a ſtrong 
% confirmation of all that has been here 


* ſaid.” 


Tux inflammation which ſpreads round 
the puncture of inoculation, is, perhaps, 
of all others, the moſt intenſe; but as it 
is uſually but of ſhort duration, and, as | 
when there are but few puſtules in the 
other parts of the body, its continuance 
is rather deſired than not, means are ſel- 
dom uſed to leſſen it. I have, however, 
ſometimes ſeen it ſo great as to deſtroy 
the integuments and cellular ſubſtance to 
a conſiderable extent and depth. When 
threatening ſuch effects as theſe, the keep- 


ing the part conſtantly wet with cold 
water 
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water, relieves it ſooner than any other 
application ; and this method, which I 
firſt learned from. Mr. Sutton; the cele- 
brated inoculator of the ſmall pex, and 
the bold and ſucceſsful introducer of the 
cool regimen in that diſeafe, is a deeifive 
proof of the relief obtained in inflamma- 
tions by the ſimple removal of the matter 


of heat, 0 | 


ADoPTING, therefore, this general idea, 
that cutaneous eruptions and” inflamma- 
tions are produced by accumulations of 
heat on the ſurface, and that. they indicate 
the neceſſity of a more ſpeedy removal of 
the matter of heat than the part requires 
at another time, I ſhall endeavour to en- 
quire, whether the ſame doctrine be not 
applicable to the following * important 
diſeaſes, and whether, as in all of them, 
the ſurface moſt particularly ſuffers, it is 
not reaſonable to attribute them to ſimi- 
lar accumulations, and to ſuppoſe, there- 


M 2 fore, 
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fore, that they may, all, in ſome degree, 
be relieved by the uſe of thoſe means 
which have a tendency to prevent ſuch 
accumulations cf heat being formed on 
the ſurface, or to aſſiſt in a more ſpeedy 
removal of them, when once collected. | 


Tur diſeaſes I allude to are the fol- : 
lowing : 
The Small Pox. 
The Miliary Eruption. 
The Meaſles. 
The Scarlatina. 
The Eryſipelas. 
The Elephantiaſis. 
The Tinea Capitis. 
Febrile Raſhes. 
The Anthrax. 
The Phlegmon. 
Burns and Scalds. 
Spreading Ulcers, attended with an ex- 
traordinary ſenſe of heat. 
The Hernia Humoralis. 


The 
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The Hernia Inteſtinalis. 
Opthalmia. 
The Gout. 
And thoſe kinds of local eruptions and 
excoriations which cannot be included in 
any of the above. 
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SECTION III. 
The Small x. 


HAT is the peculiar nature of 
the virus of the ſmall pox, and 
whether we ſhall ever be able to under- 
ſtand the nature of this, and of the other 
ſpecies of contagion, it is not at preſent 
neceflary to conſider : it is, however, evi- 
dent, that its introduction into the ſyſtem 
never fails to produce a peculiar kind of 
ferment in it, and that the effect of this 
is the generation of an extraordinary quan- 
tity of heat, which, by a powerful effort 
of nature, is immediately determined to 


the ſurface, and in proportion to the 
quantity which arrives there, or that is 
prevented from paſſing off, the ſkin ſuffers 
the uſual injury from ſuch cauſe, as an 
increaſed ſenſibility in the part, redneſs, 


tumefaction, and ſuppuration, 
THis 
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 Tais view of the diſeaſe, ſimple as it 


is, I am perſuaded is a very natural and 


obvious one, and is, in the fulleſt manner, 
proved to be a juſt one, by the method 
which modern practice has adopted of 
treating it; for however the original in- 
troduction of ſuch a method may have 
been owing to that kind of happy chance, 
which in many inſtances of human im- 
provements has brought about the moſt 
uſeful diſcoveries, and however little, 
therefore, the principle of it might, at 
that time, have been reaſoned upon, there 
can be no doubt but the ſalutary effects 
which experience has found to be pro- 
duced by it, depend totally upon its fa- 
vouring that eſcape of the matter of heat 
which the diſeaſe ſo immediately indicates 
to be neceſſary, and an endeavour to carry 
off which, ſeems to conſtitute its very 
nature. 


THE extraordinary ſucceſs which has 
attended the expoſure of patients in the 
eruptive 


* 
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eruptive ſtage of this diſeaſe to the cold 
air, and of their regimen, for ſome time 
before the fermentation excited by the 
introduction of the variolous matter takes 
place, being ſuch as affords the moſt mo- 
derate generation of heat, are the moſt 
ſtriking illuſtrations of the foregoing ge- 
neral doctrine, and particularly prove, that 
this diſeaſe conſiſts principally in a ſuper- 
abundance of heat ſuddenly excited. 


Tu very painful and feveriſh ſtate of 


this diſeaſe which precedes the eruption, 
is, probably, owing to the peculiar fer- 


menting proceſs brought on by the ad- 


miſſion of the virus into the habit, and, 
perhaps, the general ſenſe of heat within, 
the pain in the head and back, the un- 
eaſineſs and nauſea at the ſtomach, and 
the increaſed velocity of the blood, are all 
ſymptoms of the inteſtine motion of ſuch 
a proceſs; and thence it may, likewiſe, 
ſeem not extraordinary, that when this is 
ftniſhed, and the heat which is generated 


from 
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from ſuch an operation is ſet at liberty, 


and finds its way to the ſurface, that the 


a ſymptoms, ſhould immediately 
be alleviated; and further, that if the 
heat ſhould find a very, ready, iſſue, and be 


in a great meaſure diſſipated, that the dan- 
ger of the diſeaſe ſhould be over: and 


that if, on the other hand, when the heat 


arrives at the ſurface, it ſhould be pre- 
vented froin paſſing off, or if the quan- 


tity of it be ſo great that the quickeſt con- 


ductors of heat ſhould be inſufficient to 


its removal, that it muſt accumulate there, 
and, in proportion to its quantum, produce 
upon the ſkin all the effects of ſuch an 


accumulation of heat, as have before been 
enumerated. 


. diſeaſe may, therefore, be well 
conſidered as conſiſting of three diſtinct 
ſtages; the firſt is that which is called 


the eruptive fever, and which appears to. 


be occaſioned by the peculiar ferment juſt 


mentioned; the ſecond, which is pro- 


N perly 


' 
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perly termed the eruption, and which ap- 


pears, evidently, to be owing to an extra- 


ordinary quantity of heat being thrown on 
the ſurface; and the third may be con- 
ſidered as the effect of that injury which 
the part has ſuſtained by ſuch an over- 
charge of heat, and conſiſts in the puſtu- 
oy r of 28 


IT is chence . that the ae 
of this diſeaſe ariſts principally from the 
quantity of heat which has been excited 


in the firſt ſtage, and from the degree of 


obſtruction which it finds in endeavouring 
to paſs off in the ſecond ; and that, there- 


fore, the regulation of theſe two ſtages is 


the moſt within our power ; the object of 
the firſt being to render the habit able to 
endure, with the leaſt injury, the derange- 
ment which the whole ſyſtem ſuffers from 
this peculiar kind of ſtimulus being intro- 
duced, and by diminiſhing, as much as 
poſſible, the generation of that heat which 
is the effect of it; and both which, as be- 
tore 


* 
© 
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fore obſerved, are mall. likely to be ac- 
compliſhed by unloading the ſtomach and 
bowels of ſuch materials as give out much 
of the matter of heat,, and by admitting 
ſuch food only as affords the moſt mode- 
rate quantity of it in its decompoſition ; 
and the object of the ſecond being to favour 
the eſcape of heat from the ſurface; which 
is obtained by thin cloathing, expoſure 
to cold air, &. The firſt of theſe having 
been, by experience, found as inſtrumen- 
tal in leflening the violence of- the diſeaſe, 
as the ſecond, I wiſh the reader particu- 
larly to advert to it, as this ſees to de- 
pend very much upon the reſtraining the 
generation of animal heat at that time, by 
diminiſhing the quantity of the materials 
which are ſuppoſed to produce it; for Ican- 
not help thinking, that the uſe of prepara- - 
tory medicines which are given previous to 
the communication of this diſeaſe by ino- 
culation, depends more upon their power 
of emptying the bowels as purges, than 
\ dtc N 2 . upon 
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upon any ſpecific antivariolous quality in- 
herent in mercury, antimony, &c, 


\ When the third ſtage of this diſeaſe 
has taken place, the miſchief, perhaps, is, 
in a great meaſure, irreparable ; and all 
that art can do, is to conduct the patient - 
through it as well as circumſtances will 
admit of; for if the ſurface have ſuffered 
ſo much from the degree of heat accumu- 
lated upon it, that ſuppuration muſt take 
place, the obje& of medicine muſt be to 
prevent, if poſſible, the ſtill more unfa- 
vourable termination of gangrene: The 
ſituation of an unhappy patient under 
theſe circumſtances being, perhaps, very 
ſimilar to that which would take place if 
the ſkin had been injured to the ſame de- 
gree by artificial heat from without; and 
every one knows the hazard which would 
ariſe from ſuch an affection of the ſkin, 
even from that cauſe, if extended over ſo 
large a ſurface. 


Mocn 
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Mock, however, as the danger of the 

ſmall pox ſeems to depend upon the quan- 
tity of heat excited in the firſt ſtage of 
the diſeaſe, and much as its virulence is 
diminiſhed by the heat being carried off 


freely in the ſecond, yet there can be 


no doubt, but ſomething, in which the 
variolous poiſon reſides, is depoſited on 
the ſkin with the matter of heat ; as it is 
well known, that the matter which is 
formed by the ſuppuration of the part, 


and even the clear lymph, called ichor, 


which (like the water of a common 
bliſter,) is found when the puſtule is a 
mere veſicle, have the power of commu- 
nicating the diſtemper; yet even this, 
little as we can reaſon upon its nature, 
is certainly ſo proportioned to the quan- 
tity of heat excited at the time of its 
production, that it cannot, ſeparately, be 
conſidered as an object of medical atten- 
tion; and were it even ſuppoſed, that 
the heat was not generated within the 
body, and determined to the ſurface, but 

that 
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that it was immediately excited on the 


ſkin by the acrimony of the variolous 


matter depoſited there, the ſame endeavour 
to carry it off by expoſure, &c. would be 
equally indicated, 


* 


Tux ſmall pox is a diſeaſe fo well 


known, and the method of treating it with 


the cool regimen is at preſent ſo univerſal, 
that every practitioner muſt have had 
ſufficient experience of the facts on which 
the foregoing-remarks are faunded ; but 
as it may ſerve to ſtrengthen what I have 


advanced on the ſubject of heat, as applied 


to the treatment of this diſeaſe; I ſhall 


inſert the following tranſcripts on this 
ſubje&t from Cullen's Firſt Lines of the 


Practice of Phyic. 


«© TRE circumſtance of the ſkin, which 
** feems to determine the variolous matter 
*« to ſtick in it, is a certain ſtate of in- 
*« flammation, depending much upon the 
** beat of it: Thus we have many in- 
; * ſtances 
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« ſtances of parts of the hody, from being 
more heated, having 'a greater number 


« of puſtules than other parts. In the 
« preſent” practice of inboulation, in 


„which few puſtules are produced, 
« much ſeerns to be owing to the cart 
* that is taken to keep the ſkin Cool. Parts 
„ covered with plaſters, eſpecially with 


« thoſe of a ſtimulant kind, have more 


« puſtules than other parts. Farther; 


« certain circumſtances; ſuch as adult 
« ape, and full living, determining to a 
« phlogiſtic' diatheſis, ſeem to produce a 
greater number of puſtules . And 


further, on the ſubject of inoculatiom 


the ſame author ſays, That it is necaſ- 
*« fary both before and after inoculation; 
«to avoid external Heat, either from 
« ſun, artificial fires, warm chambers; 
much cloathing, or being much in bed; 
„and on the contrary, that it is right 


Ly 


* Page 143, vol. ii, 4th edition. 


66 to 
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t t0 expoſe the perſon toa free 1 cool 


e . in 


I» Tur ed of treating the fnall pox, 
which the above theory of the diſeaſe ſo 
obviouſly points out, being ſuch as modern 
practice has already ſo ſucceſsfully adopt- 
ed, what has been faid on the ſubject: 
muſt be conſidered rather as illuſtrative of 
the preceding doctrine of heat, than as 
tending to recommend a new mode of 
practice: but as the above theory, per- 
haps, more fully explains the principle 
upon which ſuch a practice is ſalutary, 
it may poſſibly be thought right in ſome 
caſes to extend the degree of its appli- 
cation, and when the circumſtances at- 
tendant on the eruption indicate ſuch an 
accumulation of heat on the ſkin, as muſt 
be peculiarly hazardous, to attempt its 
diffipation by the application of 'more 
powerful conductors to the ſurface than, 


+ Page 148, 
> have 
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have hitherto been made uſe of; for if the 

temperature of the air be ſuch as to render it 

unable to carry it ofafficiently faſt, it would 

not ſeem improper to make uſe of water, 

which is known to conduct heat more 

quickly, or even to profit by the ſtill more 
active heat- conducting power of evaporation, 

in the uſe of a more volatile fluid; provided 
the texture of the ſkin. be not in any degree 
broken, ſo as to expoſe it to the danger of he- 
ing ſtimulated by it, 


O SECTION 
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SECTION lv. 
The Miliary Eruption. 


TME miliary eruption is another very 
remarkable inſtance of the effect of 
an accumulation of heat on the ſurface; for 
though conſidered for a long time as a criti- 
cal evacuation of febrile matter, and conſti- 
tuting a peculiar diſeaſe, modern practition- 
ers, I believe, are unanimous in attributing 
it ſolely to the ſkin having ſuffered a long 
continued and preternatural degree of heat 
and ſweating. | 


THAT theſe eruptions are produced by the 
before mentioned cauſes, may be preſumed 
from their infrequency in fevers of the moſt 
malignant kind, and even among puerperal 
women, (who have heretofore been ſuppoſed 
to be ſo peculiarly liable to them, ) ſince the 
cool regimen has been generally adopted in 

practice; 
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practice from their being ſometimes produced 
by thoſe cauſes, when the patient is totally 
free from fever, and moreover from their be- 
ing ſometimes merely local, as muſt have 
been obſerved, not infrequently, where a part 

has been a long time =—_ warm and bac 
by * le HN | 


In the * of my practice, and which, 

more particularly in puerperal caſes, has not 
been inconſiderable, I have never once ſeen 
he miliary fever; but I have ſeveral times 
obſerved a plentiful crop of the miliary erup- 
tion ſurround the female breaſt, when, on 
account of a ſuppuration, it has been neceſ- 
ſary to keep it poulticed for any length of 
time; and I have ſometimes ſeen them on the 
cheſts of children, in very hot weather, though 
they have been in perfect health, from their 
having ſweated profuſely, and having had ra- 
ther too thick cloathing upon them. 


WERE it neceſſary, in further proof of 
theſe eruptions being produced by heat and 
O 2 ſweating, 
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ſweating, to produce the authority of medi- 
cal writers on the ſubject, I have no doubt 

but the moſt ample teſtimony might be ob- 
however, being ſo ſtrikingly appoſite to the 
ſubject, appear to be ſully ſufficient for my 
purpoſe. Dr. Shebbeare, who wrote before 
the cool regimen was generally made uſe of, 
and who was well known to be no friend to 
it, ſpeaking of the miliary eruption, ſays, 
« ſncreaſed ſweating, and long continued 
« heat often exhibit that phznomenon, 
« where no ſickneſs attends.” is of 
n Vol. I. wa 144. 8 


Is Mr. White's excellent 7 e 

Management of Lying in Women, the nature 
vf the miliary fever is fully deſcribed, and 
the moſt ſatisfactory proofs are given of the 
eruption being produced by a mere over- 
charge of heat; he ſays, I have often ſeen 
« miliary eruptions at different periods and 
«© under different circumſtances, but I can- 
10 not, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, find, that a 
« miliary 
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46 miliary eruption Was ever produced with- 
« out a ſweat.” And further, I have 
«, often obſerved that the miliary eruptions 
come out firſt, and there is the greateſt 
«| quantity. of them in thoſe parts which 
« are. the cloſeſt CE eſpecially if co- 
« vered with- flannel.” "OO 44. Seconll 
Edition. 7 TERS If 1 


Dr. Gregory, in his Practice of Phyjie; 
ſays, It is, found in all kinds of fevers, 
« eſpecially where a hot regimen has been 
&« uſed, and where profuſe and long continued 
„ ſweatings have been the conſequence: - 
Many people have it when they ſweat, 


* though they have no fever.—-Page * 
Sect, CLXXII. 


And Dr. Cullen, in his Fi Lines of the 
Practice of Phyjic, delivers an opinion on this 
ſubject perfectly ſumilar to the foregoing ; for 
he ſays, Page 108. Se. DCLXXXVII, 
That it is very probable, that, in the mi- 
« lary fever, the morbific matter is not a 

ſubſiſting 
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* ſubſiſting contagion communicated to the 
c blood, and thence, in co nce of fe-. 
« yer and aflimilation, thrown out upon the 
« ſurface of the body, but a matter occa- 
en ſionally pfoduced in the ſkin itſelf by 
% ſweating.” And Page 111. Seftion 

DCLXXXIX. It appears fo clearly to 
me that this eruption is always a ſympto- 
* matic and factitious affection, that I am 
«« perſuaded it may be, in moſt caſes, pre- 
« vyented merely by avoiding ſweats.” 


And further. Page 113. Sect. DCxc. 
« Weare perſuaded, therefore, that the prac- 
« tice which formerly prevailed, in the caſeof 
« miliary eruptions, of covering up the body 
cloſe, and both by external means and in- 
4 ternal remedies, encouraging the ſweat- 
« ings which accompany this eruption, was 
“highly pernicious and commonly fatal,” 


c 


THis. eruption appears, therefore, moſt - 
unqueſtionably, to ariſe from an extraordinary 
degree of heat being collected on the ſurface, 

| under 
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under the peculiar circumſtance of conſider- 
able ſweating accompanying it; for in all the 
caſes of miliary eruption before alluded to, 
it ſeems, in none of them, to have been ex- 
cited without the latter haying been an at- 
tendant upon it.— This may, probably, at 
the firſt view appear a paradox, ag ſweating 
has been before conſidered, and is by experi- 
ence well known, to be a very powerful 
agent in removing heat from the ſkin; but 
as this muſt obviouſly ariſe from the evapo- 
ration of the fluid depoſited by ſweating, if 
a profuſe ſweat be induced under circum- 
ſtances which very little favor its evapora 
tion, it is not unlikely but the heat of the 
ſkin will not only be but in a ſmall degree 
leſſened, but that it, poſſibly, may ſometimes 
be increaſed by it ; and as evaporation cannot 
take place to any extent, if the external air 
have no acceſs to the ſkin, and which muſt 
be the caſe when the body is cloſely ſur- 
rounded with flannels and thick bed-cloaths, 
it may, perhaps, in, ſome meaſure, be ac- 
counted 


| 
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counted for why this phænomenon ſhould be 


produced by the joint cauſes of accumulated 
heat and ſweating, when the ſkin is thus 


cloſely oovered and eautiouſly 3 —_ 


the __ af the outward air. 


2 Ie wank the foregoing conjecture, we | 
may further learn that not only profuſe 


. ſweats, which, under theſe circumſtances, 


ars excited on the principle of carrying off 


morbific matter, are generally prejudicial, 


but even the more moderate ones, which are 
induced with the intention of relieving the 
ſurface on the principle of diminiſhing its 
heat, muſt, in a great meaſure fail of their 
purpoſe, if the evaporation of the moiſture 
be not promoted by a due admiſſion of the 
external air. 


Ir can ſcarce be neceſſary to add, that al- 
lowing the cauſe of miliary eruptions to be 
ſuch as has been recited, the cool regimen 
muſt be the only ſure method of preventing 
them; and that when, from a contrary prac- 

tice 
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_ rice having been purſued, they have taken 
place, it muſt be equally manifeſt that the 


| | uſual means of letting off heat from the 


ſkin, by occaſional expoſure to cool air and 

by thin cloathing, may not only be ſafely 
adopted, but that they muſt be the, moſt 
likely to obviate the ill effe&s of them, and 
to n the een of any more. 
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"FECTIHON "V; 
The Meaſles . | 


£ HIS diſeaſe, like the ſmall pox, depends 
upon a ſpecific contagion communi- 
cated to the blood, by the peculiar operation 
of which, on the ſyſtem, fever and an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat are excited; the latter 
of which being determined to the ſurface, 
produces an accumulation of heat there, and 
occaſions an eruption, which conſtitutes a 
principal part of the diſeaſe. It differs, how- 
ever, from the ſmall pox in this, that the 
ſkin does not ſeem to receive all the virulence 
of the diſtemper, as the lungs, and the mu- 
cous membranes of the throat, noſtrils, 
&c. are more particularly affected by it; and 
for this reaſon, perhaps, it is, that the ſymp- 
toms which occur before the eruption, are 
not ſo much relieved by its appearance as in 
the ſmall pox. 


IT 
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Ir is evident, however, that the ſurſace 
is. very much overcharged [with heat, -which 
undoubtedly has the, ſame tendency to paſs 
off, as in other fimilar accumulations; ad if 


we may be permitted to judge, from itz ana- 
logy to the {mall pax, in this reſpect, and 


the great uſe with which the letting off 
the heat has been attended in that diſeaſe, 
we may ſurely expect ſome advantage from 
the ſame means being adopted in this, with 
this obvious difference only, that as expoſure 


to cold is ſuppoſed to aggravate pulmonary 


affections which ariſe from inflammation, 


ſuch means ſhould be more cautiouſly ex- 


hibited. 


ON this account there is, perhaps, ho 
way in which the efcape of heat from the 
ſurface, could, in this diſeaſe, be promoted 
more advantageouſly, and with leſs inconve- 
nience to the pneumonic ſymptoms, as by 
moderate ſweating ; but as nature ſeldom af- 
fords fuch a relief in the eruptive ſtage of 


this and ſimilar eruptions, we may preſume, | 


rf that 


— e I „ _- 
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that the common means for this purpoſe, 


ſuch as the neutral medicines, tepid, diluent 
drinks, &c. will not eaſily produce it; and | 


if they would, that probably their operation 
would be too flow, where the effect is ſo im- 
mediately neceſſary; and as this reluctance 
of the ſkin to perſpiration is, at this time, 
probably, owing to its being parched and cor- 
rugated by the heat accumulated on it, 'no 
means ſeem ſo likely to excite it as the tepid 


bath, or the application of flannels wrung out 


of warm water; both which are well known 
frequently to have induced it when the uſual 
internal methods have failed. 


— 


THe warm bath, if at a moderate tempe- 
rature, would ſeem, however, to deſerve the 
preference in this caſe; as, independent of 
its tendency to promote ſweating by relaxing 
the ſkin, and rendering its pores more per- 
vious to the perſpirable fluid, it certainly has 
a tendency to relieve the ſurface in the firſt in- 
ſtance, by its power, as water, of conducting 
heat, and which is found by thermometrical 

| | | experiments 
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experiments to be ſo conſiderable, even 
when at a temperature much higher than 
that of the ſurrounding air, provided it be 
lower than that of the body which is immerſed 
in it, that it will ſtill deprive it of heat faſter 
than the air would do at a much lower tem- 


perature. 


TnovGHn the hat on the funde would, 
in all probability, be conſiderably diminiſhed 
by this method of practice, and though the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe is, obviouſly, ſuch as to give 
us room to expect relief from ſuch a dimi- 
nution of heat, yet I can hardly ſappoſe that 
the medical practitioner would be induced, 
from what has been ſaid, at once, to adopt ſuch 
a practice, unleſs ſome proofs, from experi- 

ence, could be given of its ſalutary tendency. 
Perſuaded, however, as I may myſelf be of 
the good effects which would probably at- 
tend the immerſion of the whole body in a 
bath moderately tepid, at the time of the 
eruption of the meaſles, and more ef; pecially, 


ſatisfied as I am, that it could do no harm, 
I would 
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I would yet adviſe, at firſt, as an experiment, 
to put the feet and legs only into warm wa- 
ter: It is well known that this partial uſe of 


the. bach ee induces a er . 


4 + fd 


of putting the feet Jets warm water is, atthis 


time, ſo common at the beginning of moſt 
inflammatory fevers, that no one can conſt- 
der its propoſed uſe in the meaſles as likely to 
be injurious; and ſhould it be found by ex- 
perience to leſſen the heat on the ſurface, and 
to alleviate the febrile ſymptoms, there is no 


doubt but the practice would ſoon be carried 
to a greater extent, by immerſing the whole 


body in the tepid bath. N 


FROM what was obſerved in the preceding 
ſection on the ſubject of ſweating, it is ob- 
vious that when the above, or any ſimilar 


means, are uſed to promote perſpiration, with 
a view to the leſſening the heat on the ſur- 
face, that it will be peculiarly requiſite to 
guard againſt the patient being in too warm an 


atmoſphere, or being too much covered with 


bed- 


J -  e 
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bed- cloaths or thick apparel, and more eſpe- 
cially, becauſe in this caſe the want of per- 
ſpitation cannot be occaſioned by a e; 
of heat on the ſkin. 


I N . diſeaſes; attended with erup- 
tion, though the nature of the poiſon, the prin- 
ciple on which it affects the ſyſtem, and the 
mode by which ĩt paſſes off are totally con- 
cealed from us, yet medical practitioners 
ſeem to have adopted an idea of the quantum” 
of virus bearing a proportion to the' viſible 
eruption; and that, as that appears to be the 
only ſenſible outlet by which ĩt eſcapes from 
the conſtitution,” the diminution of it, when 
once it has made its appearance, would ſeem 
to check the 8 of morbid matter. 


THERE is evidently a feething rte in 
this mode of reaſoning; and we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the treatment of cutane- 
ous diſeaſes has hitherto been ſo much di- 
rected to promote that which was conſi- 
dered as the viſible outlet of the diſtemper. 
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Nothing leſs than the experience of repeated 


facts could have proved the abſurdity of a 
mode of reaſoning ſeemingly ſo proper. In 


the ſmall pox this has actually taken place, 


and, as far as relates to that ſingle diſeaſe, it | 
has had its full influence on practice. 


| Ons would haye expected that the appli- 
cation of theſe important facts would have 
been extended, in ſome degree, to the treat- 
ment of the other cutaneous diſcaſes which ſo 


much reſemble the ſmall pox: but there isevi- 
dently a reluctance in medical perſons to ad- 


mit ſuch an analogy between them as would 
influence the practice: and we find, there- 


fore, that one of the lateſt and moſt diſtin» 


guiſhed medical writers diſtruſts the analogy 


between the ſmall pox and the meaſles, and 


even apprehends that expoſure to cold might 


check the eſcape of the diſeaſe, and throw 


it back into the ſyſtem. 


Dr. Cullen, 
IcAN Nor 
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_ I CANNOT. account for this otherwiſe than , = 
by ſuppoſing that the principle, or, if I may ö 
| 


be allowed the expreſſion, the theory « of theſe 

facts has not been ſufficiently underſtood; 

| for I have before obſerved, that thou gh the 

pond. ls of poem wands rote Aol | 
pox have been ſufficiently aſcertained by expe- 
riment, yet. the reaſon, for i it has been but lit- 


- 2 | 


tle attended to, 1 
8 @ "oi bs. * a. - «4 -4 » 
© - de oo & *- - = 1 . v4 
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Taz. | uſeof ahi a meines, * 48 ex- 
poſure to cold, have been ſuppoſed to act 
ſpecifically in the extinction of the virus of 
the ſmall pox; and whilſt the matter reſts | 
here, it follows clearly, that unleſs the virus 1 
of the meaſles be admitted to be very f fimilar | 
to that of the ſmall pox, there is no more 
7 reaſon to expect that the ſame means {ould 
be ſpecifics i in the removal of the former, be- 


GL 5 


_ cauſe they are in the latter, than chat it is | 
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to be a x ſpecific i in \ the venereal.” | 
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Bor if we admit the probability of 
the conjecture, which obviouſly ariſes from 


the conſideration of the foregoing theory of 
heat, and of the before mentioned facts rela- 


tive to the ſmall pox, namely, that the quan- 


tum of the eruption bears 4 near relation to 
the degree of heat excited in the ſyſtem, and 


retained on the ſurface, and that the removal 


of the former is in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the latter; or, to place the ſubject in a 
ſtill more ſimple point of view, that the diſeaſe 
is not ſo much in proportion to the quantity 


or individual nature of the poiſon admitted, as 
to the ſtate and diſpoſition of the body, reſpect- 


ing the generation of heat, and to the ſitua- 
tion of the patient, as favourable or unfavour- 
able to the eſcape of it from the ſurface, we 


may, ſurely, from the cleareſt analogical rea- 


ſoning, infer, that in any other diſcaſe, the 
nature of whoſe contagion isever ſo different to 
that of the ſmall pox, if its introduction into 
the ſyſtem occaſion the excitation of an extra- 
ordinary degree of heat, anda cutaneous erup- 
tion in conſequence of its accumulating on 


the 
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f the ſurface, that thoſe means which tend to 
N repreſs the generation of it in the firſt in- 
f ſtance, and to favor its eſcape in the ſecond, 
- mult be equally falut in the one diſeaſe as 
- in the other; and for the fame plain reaſon 
0 which would dire& the-uſe of the very ſame 
d means to extinguiſh a fire, whatever was the 
al peculiar nature of the inflammable body 
1- which bait kindled it, e 
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ſe 15 10 Further vie view ww of the ſubject, 1 think, 

ty then, ſtill more ſtrongly ſhews the propriety 
as = the copl regimen in the meaſles 3, and, 
- probably, did not the pulmonary Imp 
a- toms which uſually attend i it, forbid i its  appli- 
i cation to ſuch an extent as in the ſmall pox 

We (though, poſſibly, future practice may 550 
a- that our apprehenſions from expoſure to cold, 
he are, eyen in this reſpect, ill founded), and 
to if, as in, the ſmall pox, the diſeaſe could be 
"to anticipated, ſo as to allow of the habit be- 
ra- ing prepared ta receive the contagion, it 
p- might be rendered equally; mild and free 
on from hazard. 
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HOUGH the ſcarlet fever is, in many in- 
ſtances, accompanied with a ſore throat, 


ad ſome other ſymptoms, which | may re- 
eie ic] 57) * 4 ot» 


quire a Peputiar mode of medical "treatment, 
yet the principal ymptom. of this diſeaſe in- 


Frag ie 


dicating an extraordinary determination of 


heat to the ſurface, ſeems particularly to re- 


' 1 re the liberal uſe 15 thoſe means which 


favor its s cleape, 


9 


Bert EPO and fiery pennt of 
£ ſkin, the ſenſe of intolerable heat, which 


patients in this diſeaſe never fail to com plain 
of on this part, and the evident injury which 
the cutis ſuſtains, are deciſive proofs of an 

accumulation of heat upon it. 
TO Tas 


ai 
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Tuls diſeaſe is mort frequent and more 
violent in children i than in adults, perhaps 
becauſe the natural heat of their bodies ex- 
ceeding that of grown up perſons, diſpoſes 
them more reatlity* to receive” the contagion, 
and admits off greater n of? heat 
from it  introdadtion:” 4 | | 


e * vie this: Abende are; 
ſeldom known to ſweat; and if we admit Dr, 
Alexander's theory of ſweating, we may rea» 
ſonably ſuppoſe that, in this caſe, it is pre- 
vented by the ſurface being heated pin 
the Frogting point. | 111 


Ir follows then, I think, pretty clearly, 
from theſe premiſes, that # moſt obvious. 
mode of relief in this diſeaſe, muſt be to ale 
fiſt in carrying. off that ſuperabundance of 
heat from the ſurface, "which, under the or 
dinary circumſtances attendant on the treat 
ment of it, namely, warm rooms and thick 
bed-cloaths, nature ſeems unable to effect; 
and I have, therefore, ſcarce any doubt, ble | 


thin 
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thin  cloathing, expoſure to cool air, and, 
perhaps, the temperate bath, would be very 
uſeful, if applied in the early ſtage of it, | 


Ir is, I believe, a conſtant practice to 
unload the ſtomach and bowels at the firſt 
attack of the complaint; and this js evi- 
dently right, both on the principle of the 
foregoing theory, as removing one ſource 


of the generation of heat, and as having 
been, by experience, ever found falutary at 


the beginning of all febrile complaints. But 
when this fever is attended with the fore 
throat, and the eruption is particularly great, 
it has been obſerved that patients ſeldom bear 
the continuance of ſuch an evacuation. — 
The reaſon, perhaps, is, that when the heat 
is exceſſive, unleſs it finds a ready eſcape 
when it firſt arrives at the ſurface, that its - 


_ miſchievous effects are very ſoon felt; and 


the future treatment muſt be directed to 
preyent (as was obſerved with regard to 
the ſmall pox) the termination in putrefac- 


tion or gangrene, 
SECTION 
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SECTION. VII. 


The Eryſipelas. 


þ Fe the eryſipelas is a diſeaſe of the 
= ſkin, attended with a peculiar degree of 
heat, is evident from its very name.— Ignis 
ſacer, and St. Anthony's fire, both ſufficiently 
_ expreſs this idea; and there is no doubt but 
theſe, and ſimilar names, were originally made 
uſe of as deſcriptive of the patient's ſenſe of 
the part affected. 


THE mode of treatment which, in the 
earlieſt ages of medicine, was adopted in 
this diſeaſe, was, likewiſe, on the principle 
of removing the fire from the part. Cooling 
applications, and even cold water itſelf having 
been 
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been recommended by Hippocrates and Ga- 
len; and the teſtimony of the earlieſt writers 
prove that ſuch applications ſeldom failed to 
remove this diſcaſe when applied at the be- 
ginning of it, having obviouſly afforded a 
very ready outlet to the matter of heat as it 
arrived at the ſurface. 


Tx1s practice prevailed for ſome time, un- 


till an idea was conceived that, in moſt caſes 
of this diſeaſe, and more eſpecially when it 
was ſituated on ſome peculiar parts of the 


body, it was an effort of nature to throw off 
morbid matter, and that, therefore, the ſup- 


poſed repelling principle of cold applica- 
tions, by throwing it back into the ſyſtem, 
might be hazardous: and this was the more 
readily believed from obſerving, that, if left 


to itſelf, it uſually terminated in a flight ſup- | 


puration; by means of which it was ima- 


gined the diſcaſed matter was carried off; and 


fon this reaſon; it became the practice to keep 
the * wartner, and to ule oily applications, 
poultices, 
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poultices, &c. as maoſt conducive to digeſ- 
tion. Thaſe applications have again given 
way to Iaturnine lotions, and even the uſe of 
dry farinaceous powders, both which are 
the remedies of the preſent day, from a ſup- 
poſition that greaſy unguents ſoon acquire acri- 
mony, and tend to make the, 3 1 
and exulcerate. 


SATURNINE lotions, I believe, have been 
found very uſeful in theſe and ſimilar erup- 
tions, but I cannot help thinking that the 
good effects which have been attributed to 
this medicine, have been more owing to the 
watery menſtruum in which it 18 uſually ex-" 
hibited, than to any falutary quality in the 
lead itſelf; for though this metal is ſaid to 
poſſeſs a ſedative, repellent, and aſtringent 
property, and though much ingenious rea- 
ſoning has been made uſe of to account for 
its action as a topic on thoſe principles, yet I 
believe it remains to be proved whether it 


poſſeſſes theſe qualities to a degree that could 
8 be 
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be much felt in the uſual mode of its appli- 


cation; and if it did, I much doubt whether 
they would be ſalutary in the preſent diſ- 


T ux principal uſe of lotions and cold ap- 
- plications in theſe caſes, appears to me to 
have been ſimply derived from their power 
of carrying off heat; and the reaſon why 
warm and greaſy applications, poultices, &c. 
have been injurious, ſeems to have been be- 
cauſe they retarded the requiſite eſcape of it. 


THAT poultices are very bad conductors 
of heat has before been remarked, but this 


does not ſeem to be the caſe with oil; indeed 
when of a temperature mueh lower than that 


of the part to which it is applied, it is a to- 
lerable good conductor of heat, and there- 


fore, for a while, muſt cool the part, as is 
found by experience; but when it has ac- 
quired the fame temperature, it loſes this 
power, as it cannot, like water under the 

| Fe: 
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| fame ance, continue it by evapora- 
tion; as this does not take place, with this 
fluid, at any temperature which can be ac- 
quired by the human body, and conſequently, 
from that time, it muſt ſerve to retain the 
heat upon the ſurface. It is, moreover, 
when expoſed, for ſome time, even to a mo- 
derate degree of warmth, . diſpoſed to ac- 
quire rancidity ; and, in that ſtate, it muſt, 
evidently, tend, by its acrimony, to excite 
heat in the part; more eſpecially when the 
texture of the {kin has been un broken 
by the diſeaſe. 


THe nature of the diſeaſe, and the obſer- 
vations derived from experience, | clearly, 
then, point out the principle on which it 
admits of the moſt relief; for though there 
may be concomitant ſymptoms which may 
require the uſe of peculiar internal medicines, 
yet, as far as relates to the mere external 
diſeaſe, I cannot but conſider it as an extra- 
ordinary accumulation of heat; and that 

R 2 Whatever 
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whatever is the peculiar cauſe which ex 

cites it, that the injury which the ſkin ſuſ- 
tains is merely on this principle: It follows, 
then, as in the ſmall pox; that the time for 
relieving the ſurface moſt is, obviouſly, when 
the diſeaſe firſt appears upon the ſkin, by fa- 
voring the eſcape of the heat as ſoon as it ar- 
rives there; I have no doubt, therefore, but 
by expoſure to cool air, and by frequent 
waſhing with any liquid which is a god 
conductor of heat, (and coid water is per- 

haps as good as any) that the diſeaſe would 
always be very much diminiſhed, and in ſome - 
caſes be totally removed. | 


AN objection of no ſmall weight, how- 
ever, ariſes to the expoſure to air in the more 
advanced ſtages of this diſeaſe, when the 
texture of the ſkin is broken and digeſtion 
takes place; for the acceſs of air to a part 
under theſe circumſtances muſt quicken its 
decompoſition, upon the principles of che- 
miſtry, and conſequently tend to increaſe the 

ulceration: and accordingly, ſince this ſub- 

ject 
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ject engeged thy aticiitien, T k we dhterbed. 


that though“ patients" complain” iffrtiediateh , 
of an increnfell ſenſe of barns; wien the* 


part is coveted by any raf ſubſtance, as 
flannel, lint, &. yet they do not fail t * 
pefiencè a ſenſt of ſinart not leſs intoletable; - 
if the part be totally expoſed to the air; and” 
which cannot, in the latter cafe} be owing td 


the coldneſs of the air, as a piece of linen 


moiſtened with cold water immediately 1 
viates both ſenſations A 


THz effect of air upon wounds has not, 


I think, been ſufficiently attended to in the 


practice of ſurgery, and yet I am convinced 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence; as I have no 
doubt but the healing of wounds would be 
much accelerated by expoſing them leſs fre- 
quently to its influence, than is commonly 
done, | 


Fox this reaſon, therefore, I would re- 
commend, as the beſt topical application in 
the 
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the eryſipelas, to cover the part with linen 
rags moiſtened with water, and to add a freſh - 
ſupply of moiſture as they become dry, with- 
out taking them off; by which means the 
heat which arrives at the ſurface will find a 
ready eſcape, and the part will, at the ſame 


time, be protected from the injurious canta 


of the ſurrounding air. 


SECTION 


: 


SECTION. VIII. 
The Elephantiafis. 


"NE of the reaſons which induced ine. 
when I firſt began to conſider this 


ſubject, to believe that cutaneous diſcaſes- 


were- produced by an accumulation of heat, 
was, that theſe diſeaſes are moſt frequent and 


moſt virulent in warm countries; and the 


elephantiaſis, may, I think, be inſtanced as 
a ſtriking proof of this. eh 


GRrItvovus as this diſeaſe is in our own 


temperate climate, it is well known, from 
the accounts of travellers, and the moſt au- 
thentic medical hiſtories, that it is beyond 
deſcription intolerable in hot countries. 


Tas | 
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Tux practice which has been found moſt 
uſeful in the treatment of this diſeaſe, and 
which attains to a much greater extent in 
warm countries than with us, is frequent 
bathing; and I think this may be accounted 
for on the principle of its carrying off heat 
from the ſurface; and if ſo, it is a further 
proof of the nature of this complaint, and 
ſhould, therefore, I think, lead to a more 
frequent uſe of the bath than is at pręſent 
practiſed with us, and even to keep thoſe 
parts of the body which are more particularly 
diſeaſed, conſtantly wet by the ,applica- 
| tion of linen rags moiſtened with water. 


Ir may not be improper, in this place, to re- 
mark, the univerſal cuſtom of frequent bathing 
in warm climates; the inhabitants of theſe 
countries being prompted to it not only by 
perſonal inclination, the force of acquired 
habit and general example, but, in ſome 
places, even by the moſt politive ordinances of 


religion. 


THE 
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Tux Levitical law of the Jews ſeems par- 3 
ticularly calculated to guard againſt the ill 
effects of uncleanneſs; by which general : 
name, among many other diſtempers to 
which the Human body is ſubje&, the vari- 

ous kinds of cutaneous eruptions are particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed; and for the prevention 
and cure of vrhich, repeated: Waſhings and 
bathings are enjoined by the Prieſts, 


TraT-thefe means have beefy fbuud lu 
tary in ſuch, complaints, may be preſuhed 
from the univetſality and long continuance of 
theſe practices in thoſe) countries where ſuch 
diſeaſes are moſt} frequent; and therefore, 
vhether it beddmitted that theſe effects are 
produced: by a ſuperabundamt heat being car- 
ried off by theſe means, . or not, (though the 
preceding theory renders this very probable;) 
the fact itſelf is ſurely ſufficient to recom 
mend the uſe of the ſame means in all 
ſimilar affections. | po 
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TJOWEVER abſird many of the popular 
names of diſeaſes may be, yet where 

| he expreſs either the ſenfation of the pa- 
tient, or any peculiarity in the appearance of 
them, they, perhaps, deſerve ſome atten- 
tion, and may, poſſibly, in ſome inftances, 
ſerve to explain the nature of them. The 
name by which the tinea capitis is known 
among the lower orders of people, at leaſt in 
this part of the kingdom, is the * ſcald head; 
from 

* Turs word, as commonly pronounced, has the 


meaning which I have here given it, and I hay no doubt 
but 
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from which, I think, we may 6 infer, 


either that the patient experiences a ſenſe of 
extraordinary heat on the part, or that the 
puſtules and ulcerations which conſtitute the | 


diſeaſe, reſemble thoſe which are maden. on 
the kin PG? OE U Sele. 


Ya a degree « of 8 not oh be 
ing that which is natural, ſhould ſoon produce 
inconvenience on the head, is not to be won- 


dered at, when it is conſidered that this part 


has a natural coyering which is badly cal- 
culated to carry off ſuperabundances of 


heat: and on this principle, namely, the re- 


moval of what retards the eſcape of heat, I 
ſhould imagine it is, that where the diſeaſe is 


| not of long ſtanding, a cure is often obtained 


merely by cutting off the hair. 


but ſuch is RY vulgar geceptation of it; but it pony 


perhaps, in ſtrict propriety of language, be conſidered as 
the adjective of the old Engliſh word ſcall, a ſcale or ſcab, 


particularly as applied to a Jeprous eruption. In this | 


ſenſe it is uſed in ſcripture,— See Leviticus, Chap. xiii. 
S 2 5 


— 
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Ix is well known, that this. complaint is 
maoſt frequent among the children of poor 
-people;; and particularly among thoſe wo 
are uncleanly. That children ſhould be the 
moſt ſubject to it, is probable, from a cir- 
cumſtance that I haye repeatedly had occa- 
ſion to remark before, namely, that their na- 
tural heat much exceeds that of grown up 
perſons; and that a want of cleanlineſs re- 
ſpecting the heads of children ſhould be pro- 
ductive of this complaint, by leſſening the na- 
tural eſcape of heat from it, is very probable, 
from thoſe children being ſo little able to it 
whoſe. heads are regularly combed, and fre- 
quently waſhed; as theſe moſt obviouſly tend 
to promote its eſcape. ' Even the mere tem- 
porary ſeparation of the hair by combing, 
and the removal of dirt and powder which 
may have been collected amongſt it, is wel! 
| known, by grown up perſons, to render the 
head cool and comfortable, and that a neglect 
of it occaſions heat and diſagreeable itching; 
and when long continued, and the heat is ſtil! 
more 
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more reine upon che part by artificial ad- 
ditions of hair, and by the accumulation f 
powder and pomatum, cutaneous eruptions, 
not much unlike the tinea itſelf, are not 
unfrequently produced. The late prepoſter- 
ous mode of covering the female head with 
enormous cuſhions of wool and hair, and of | 
drefling the hair with ſuch an exceflive quan- 
tity of powder and pomatum, unleſs fre- 
quently taken off, and the hair well combed, 

muſt, I am perſuaded, on the principle of 
its favoring the accumulation of heat, have, 
in many caſes, produced ſuch a complaint} 
and more than one or two inſtances of fuch 
have actually come under my notice. | 


| Tas difficulty of ENS: this diſeaſe, when 
neglected in its early ſtage, and when it has 
ſpread over a conſiderable part of the head, 
muſt be well-known to all practitioners who 
have had many opportunities of ſeeing it: 
this has given riſe to many different methods. 
of treating It, | and to an endleſs variety af 

KEE 
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applications, all which, in their turns, have 
proved -inefficacious ; and as ſome. of them 

ate attended with circumſtances little ſhort of 

cruelty, it would be a moſt important im- 

provement in the medical art, to be able o 

cure them with more certainty, and with 


n.  ELOSITIONS 


3 „ar ee I have had in treating this 
| diſeaſe according to the method which is ob- 
viouſly ſuggeſted, by conſidering it as owing 
to an extraordinary degree of heat being re- 
tained on the part, is, as yet, confined to two 
caſes; and however improper it would be to 
draw a general opinion from them, yet, as 
far as they go, they are ſtriking proofs of the 
good effects of keeping the part conſtantly 
under circumſtances which favor the eſcape 
of heat; and by perſevering in which, the 
cures appear to have been obtained. 


CASE 
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rah 0 A s K* „en NN 
IN the ſummer of 1784, a young lady, 
about eight years of age, in all other reſpects 
in good health, had been for ſome time paſt 
ſabjet to ſlight eruptions on the head, and ut 
the back of the neck, in that part which is 
covered with hair: about the cloſe of the 
ſummer it increaſed very much, and in a lit-' 
tle time a thick greaſy cruſt, three or four 
inches i in diameter, was formed on the crown 
of the head; the appearance of it was par- 
ticularly foul, and the ſmell offenſive, as 4 
fleetid diſcharge was conſtantly oozing from 
the inſide of the ſcab, which being ſoon in- 
ſpiſſated, added conſtantly to its thickneſs 
and extent: round the edges of the principal 
cruſt were many ſmaller ones; and which 
were ſpreading and enlarging like the other. 


Tur hair was immediately removed for 
ſome diſtance round the part affected; a mer- | 
curial unguent was made uſe of, and ſeveral 

doſes 
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doſes of an alterative purging medicine were 
given internally, but che diſeaſe e 
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+ Tux abject of 88 SER at this Hay pen 
cularly engaging my attention, it occurred. to 
me, that this complaint might, poſlibly; be 
in ſome meaſure produced. by an accumula-/ 
tion of it; at leaſt, Whatever was the cauſe, 
of it, it appeared very probable that the. 
large a and increaſing ſeab which covered the. - 


| diſcaſed ſurface, retarded. the cure, on the ! 
principle of its preventing, the natural eſcape t 
of heat, it being, evidently, of- ſuch a looſe, f 
texture, as to be a very flow conductor of i it. te 
I reſolved, therefore, immediately to try tl 
whether keeping the part conſtantly moiſt di 
with wet rags. would not relieve it, by favor- Cc 
ing the eſcape of heat from it; but as whilſt fr 
the thick cruſt was interpoſed between the te 
ſurface of the head and the wet rag, its ch 
influence could but be felt in a very ſmall de- I 
gree I previouſly removed the ſcab, by an ren 


ointment 
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dintment lightly impregtiated with a decoc- 
tion of cantharides, it being compoſed of 
the Unguentum Epiſpaſticuim of the Edin- 
burgh diſpenſatory, and two parts of u-. 
ungia; and. the ſurface b:ing How per- 
fectly expoſed, and in a ſtate of digeſtion, 
I immediately applied a piece of linen cloth; 
ſoaked in water, hot quite ſo cold as the 
air was: the diſagreeable ſmell was im- 
mediately removed by this, and the child 
appeared more comfortable. I /tecoms 
mended the rags to be conſtantly wetted as 
they became dry, but to be removed very 
ſeldom, that the air might not be brought 
too often in contact with it. For à while | 
the part looked much better, and ſeemed 
diſpoſed to heal, but it not being kept ſo 
conſtantly wet as I could have wiſhed, 
from an apprehenſion that the plan was at- 
tended with ſome danger of giving the 
child cold, the ſcabs again formed, and 
I was a ſecond time under the neceſſity of 
removing them by means of the ſtimulat- 
t T ing 


and though there was ſomething like a 
eruſt formed by the thickening of : that 
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ing ointment; after which I, prevailed. 
upon the mother to conſent to its being 
more frequently wetted, and which being 
accordingly. done, the good effects of it 


became manifeſt in a fe days, as the diſ- 
charge of matter was totally ſu pprefied ; 


which exuded the firſt two or three days 
after the ointment was | uſed, yet it was 
perfectly dry, and ſcaled off by degrees, | 
though flowly, leaving the ſurface of the 
head, in the courſe of ſome weeks, perfectly 
cicatrized; after which I ſtill thought it 
right to continue the wet rags; and when 
the {kin appeared to be whole, I even made 
the water, in which the linen was moiſtened, 
more volatile, by the addition of a Intle rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine. ud erin 
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49, TINA CAPITIS, 
Tux relief obtained by this method was 
even more ſtriking than in tlie laſt caſe, and 


the chte was perfected in g ſhorter time; 


though I cannot 1 55 thinking that the ſea- 
ſon gf the year, it bec oming very. d at 
wh time, W ſame. ſhare in eee 1 


ach ni uggsd 71 55511 2111 88 


” Ir has, 1 now, Jong. been the practice 
in obſtinate caſes of this kind to, prodyce a 


conſiderable digeſtion 0 ah the part by 1 the ap- 


plication of acrid and ſtimulating oĩntments, 
and I am aware, therefo ore, that the medi- 


cal reader may, ay that; theſe cures were poſ- 
fibly effected upon, f that principle : there is, 
however, I am perſuaded, a very material 


difference between, that method. and the 


| | above ; for in thoſe caſes i in which it has 


been thoy ght right to irritate the ſurface, 
the applications for that purpoſe have been 
uſually continued for ſome time, and a ſtate 


of digeſtion and diſcharge kept up all the 
while; whereas the uſe of it in theſe caſes 


was obyiouſly merely to remove the ſcabs, 
that 


TIN ITAICATITIs. m 
that the wet rag might come into more im- 


mediate contact with the part affected, and 


which, could it have been effected with as 
little trouble and as little pain to the patient 
by mechanical means, would, I am ſatiſ- 


fied, have anſwered the purpoſe equally as 


well; and fo far from the cure having been 
promoted by the diſcharge having been kept 
up, it appears very probable that it was abs | 
tained by the ſuppreſſion of ity tho wet rags 
carrying off that degres of heat, which . 


perhaps, was the ſalo cauſo of aſfreſh aceb- 
eee, 5d Yr Artie 1 i 
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I mean not to include thoſe eruptions 
40 effloreſeehees which take Place in the 
advanced iſtagꝭ ef ſomt acute fevers, and 
which, I think, may be cohfidered a8 
nearly allied to the miliary eruption, and 
as, being probably produced by the ſame 
cauſes, requiring a ſimilar mode of treat- 
ment,) ate uſually of fo ſhort a date, and 
attended with ſuch mild ſymptoms, as not 
often to be the ſubject of medical : atten- 

tion. 
KOlTſC gc 
. have, indeed, attempted 
to divide them into different ſpecies, but 
| this 


FEBRILE RAS HES. 43 
this can ſcarce, upon any occaſion, anſwer 
a uſeful purpoſe; and for the flight no- 
tice which I ſhall take of them, and which 
is more to exemplify the precedingigeneral 
theory of heat, than to recommend any 
new mode of treating them, auff de. * 
. * H. ld : 

13 help conſidering them all as 
produced by ſimilar cauſes, which excite 
in the habit a temporary increaſe of ani- 
mal heat, and which, tending to the ſur- 
face, and not immediately effecting its 
eſcape, produces the red ſpots termed 
raſhes: it is obvious, therefore, that, I. 
ſuppoſe, they bear ſome analogy to the 
more important eruptions of the ſmall, 
pox and the meaſles; and this I am the. 
more readily led to believe, becauſe theſe 
raſhes are frequently epidemic, if not ab- 
ſolutely contagious. 


An. 
' i 
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„ FEBRILE RASHES: 
Is they be produced by any kind of vi- 


rus, it is evident, ſrem the flight indifooe. © 


ſition which precedes the eruption, that 
the habit ſuffers very little from its intro- 
duction; and probably the degree of heat 
excited js for that reaſon proportionably 


ſmall: I believe, however, there is another 

teaſon which operates in rendering the 
eruption generally ſo mild. Patients in 
this diſeaſe, from not being previouſly in- 


diſpoſed, ſeldom ſuffer the diſadvantage 
of having been confined within doors, and 


kept warmer than uſual for a day or two 
before the eruption makes its appearance; 
which, in the natural ſmall pox and the 


meaſles, certainly muſt often favor the ac- 


cumulation of heat; and are therefore, 


perhaps, at the time of its appearance, 
in a fituation very favorable to its paſſing 
—_ -” 


IT is well known, that theſe eruptions 
will frequently totally diſappear by expo- 


\ ſure 


[ 
a 
1 
8 
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FEBRILE NASHES.! 63 
fare to cold, which ſeems to agree with 
the foregoing conjecture, and in my opi- 
nion, to prove, in à ſtriking manner that 
they ate produced by a heated ſurfuce. 
This circuinſtance has, bomtver, been 
uſually conſidered: as attended with danger; 
and perhaps as the: only hazardous fymp- 
tom belonging to che complaint; an iden 
having been conteived that the diſenſe is by 
this means fepelled, and that che morbid 
matter, which was before difpoſed to have 
made e menen ang | 
into ur Fi 


7a 


1 * notion of * mulling; of cds. 
fc 3 in cutaneous diſcaſes, I am per- 
ſuaded, is totally founded: in error, and has 
been productive of much miſmanagement ; 
and, I fear, is ſtill an obſtacle to the uſe of 
| thoſe means which the nature of them, if 
generally conſidered as the effects of an ac- 
cumulation of heat, ſo obviouſly indicates. 1 


VU Tran 


hi FEBRILE RASHES.” 


I nave never yet heard bf be bal 
 cofrſequences which have followed the ſud; 
den diſappearange of theſe: eruptions, much 
Ic have I ever ſeen any, and I cannot help! | 
thinking, therefore, that they have exiſted 
only in the apprehenſions of the, patients; 
and their attendants; and as experience has 
ſo fully proved, that even in the ſinl pax. 
where the diſeaſe is. ſol much more-virulent;! 
that the greateſt diminution of the eruption, 
by expoſure to cold, my take place. with 
out any poſſible injuty, it may ſurely be in: 
ferred, that nothing is driven back into the 
ſyſtem, but that the diſeaſe is, by this 
a _ carried off and n 


% "13 
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[Diaz NG the * KY tage. of the e 


lated ſmall pox, I have ſometimes found: my _ - 


patients much alarmed at the appearance of 
an univerſal effloreſcence on the ſkin, and 
which, if the ſurface of the ſkin were not 
at the fame time perfectly ſmooth and totally 
free from prominencies, might eaſily be 


miſtaken 


FEBRALE RASHES, 4 
miſtaken for a true variolous eruption! If 
che patients be kept cool, this ſeldom laſts. 
Jonget! than twelve, eighteen; or twenty- 
four hours, and if expoſed to a conſideruble 
degree of cold, it * uſually. diſappear | 
much Oe” $70 120] '1 91 if * 181007 


100 WF 1 lib 


a 


of the! very fer ee laſt Decem 
ber I inoculated ſeveral healthy children at 
the ſame time: they lived in the country, 
and had been accuſtomed to be much in the 
open air. On the ſecond day of the erup- 
tive fever, when ſeveral puſtules had ap 
peared in all of them, one child was ſuda 
denly ſeized with this kind of raſh, and the 
parents, much alarmed at the circumſtance; 
ſent for me. I found the child nbar à large 
fire; and covered with an unuſual quantity of 
cloaths; its face, arms and body were 48 
univerſally covered, and with an effloreſcence 
of as doep a color as I had ever ſeen. The 
ground was covered with ſnow, and the 
thermometer was at 24 deg.; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, I directed ſome of the cloaths 
U 2 | 
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to. be immediately taken off, and the child 


was at once. brought into the open air, in 
which it remained ſeveral minutes; the (kin 
. was very ſoon of a much paler complexion, 
and by continuing to keep the patient much 
cooler than it had before been, the whole 


diſappeared ſoon after I left it, there remain- 


ing but ten puſtules of the ſmall pox, and 
the child having no other complaint after- 


Tus object of the medical treatment of 
theſe, raſhes appears, therefore, as in the 
other diſeaſes before enumerated, to be the 
favoring the eſcape of heat from the ſurface; 
and though the complaint is uſually ſo mild 
tat it will be ſeldom neceſſary to expoſe pa- 
tients to a great degree of cold for that pur- 


poſe, yet 1 have no doubt but that the con- 
trary extreme, oſ keeping them very warm, 
will tend to increaſe the degree and duration 


of it, and that if any circumſtance ever makes 
this eruption deſerve the name of a diſeaſe, it 
is this improper method of treating it. 
SECTION 
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The Anthrax. 
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 -ArNTHRAYX, or Carbungle, in the 
4 & moſt literal ſenſe of the word, ex- 


preſſes either the ſtate or effect of burning, 


and is, therefore, particularly adapted to the 
peculiar fiery tumor which conſtitutes this 
| diſeaſe. | | 


IT has been conſidered by medical writers 
as of two diſtin& kinds, the malignant and 
non- malignant, the inflammatory and the 
putrid ; but though perhaps each of them 


may, in ſome inſtances, partake of both 


theſe kinds, there being, uſually, in the 
earlieſt ſtage of the malignant, ſymptoms; of 


true inflammation, and in the latter ſtages of + 


the 
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150 ANTHRAX. 
the inflammatory, where it has been of long 
continuance, and the inflammation been 


very conſiderable, there often coming on a 


malignant appearance of the part affected, 
and the patient's general ſymptoms requiring 
ſuch medicines , as are exhibited in putrid 
diſeaſes, yet that ſtate of it, which moſt ob- 
viouſly bears a relation to the foregoing ſyſ- 
tem of heat, muſt undoubtedly be the in- 
flammatory;'and- it is this ſtate of n 
I ſhall at a alone 1 8 notice af. 
linie 10 359! | t 214 I 1 10 

WITHOUT. r therefore; to the 
peculiar cauſe in the habit, which may ex- 
cite ſo great and fo local an accumulation of 
heat, and which it would be, perhaps, very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to inveſtigate, 
the fact, namely, that the anthrax is imme- 


diately produced by an extraordinary accus. - 
mulation of heat, appears evident from the 


peculiar ſenſe of burning in the part which 
the patient always complains: of; from the 
highly inflamed appearance of the tumor; 


from the actual heat which may be felt on it 
when 


e ir 
when: the hand- is applied ta it; and from 
the integurdents and cellular ſubſtance being 
deſtroyed: in a manner ſo much reſernbling! 
the effects of burning from external fire. 


Ire d, perhaps worth | remarking, «that 
fat people are moſt ſubject. to the true in- 
flammatory carbuncle, and: thiit it uſunlly 
makes its appearance on thoſe parts of the 
body where: the adipoſe ſubſtance is moſt 
abundant, as on the lower part of the back; 
on the podex, and on the under ſurface of 
the thighs 3 and | the reader may remember, 
that I conſidered] that ſubſtance as the part in 
which the greateſt,quantity of concealed heat 


probably reiides q theſe parts, eſpecially in 


perſons Who are much ſedentary, being alſa 
uſually ſo circumſtanced as not, to favor the 
_ WG Een: 


* 


TD rnd! 14] 
Tux waſte of the Auen Moa much 
beyond the limits of the tumor, which is ſo 
often experienced in this diſeaſe, is like- 1 
wiſe, perhaps, . effect of the neigh- 
"IOW | 
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bouring heat; for the fat ſeems to be really 
melted down by it, and diſcharged in a fluid 
ſtate, even when what is termed à arge 
tion has not taken placgde.. 


Tur this tumor is owing to a real accu- 
mulation of heat, is further highly probable, 
from a ſwelling very much reſembling it 
being ſometimes produced by an external 
cauſe, which evidently excites an extraor- 
dinary quantity of heat; namely, long con- 
tinued riding on horſeback in warm weather. 
It has before been obſerved, that heat, in 
this inſtance, is generated by attrition, and 
that it accumulates in conſequence of the 
part on which it is excited being in a ſitua- 
tion which does not admit of an * 
pe of it. Mau TR, a 


Ix conſidering the treatment of this com- 
plaint, I think there can be little doubt, 
from the foregoing view of the nature of it, 
but it ought to be principally directed to the 
diminution of heat on the part, by the topical 

application 
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application of ſuch ſubſtances as are good 
conductors of it, and by the internal uſe of 
ſuch medicines as tend to leſſen the genera- 
tion of it within. Enough has been already 
ſaid on the comparative heat- conducting 
powers of poultices, and watery lotions, to 
convince us that the latter muſt have a pre- 
ference as a topic in all caſes where the quick 
eſcape of heat is requiſite ; and I make no 
heſitation, therefore, in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to recommend their uſe in the preſent com- 
plaint, in the manner which has been be- 
fore mentioned, namely, by wet linen cloth 
conſtantly kept upon the part; and I have 
no doubt, but if applied very early. in the 
diſeaſe, and perſevered in for ſome time, 
that the pain will be much mitigated, the 
heat diminiſhed, and the general danger of 
the caſe be much leſſened by it. The cool- 
ing effects of evacuations, and particularly 
by purging, whether produced, as I have 
before conjectured, on the principle of their 
removing what would furniſh more matter 
of heat or not, are ſufficiently known, by 
X experience, 
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experience, to render their uſe obviouſly 
proper in all caſes of conſiderable inflamma- 
tion, and there can be no doubt therefore of 
the propriety of them in ſuch caſes as theſe. 


. I am the more earneſt in urging. the uſe 
. of this plan, even to a conſiderable extent, at 
the beginning of this complaint, becauſe I 

am perſuaded an idea of the ſtrong tendency 
there is in the anthrax to aſſume a malignant 
diſpoſition, has too much deterred practition- 

ers from that uſe of the cooling regimen, in 

the firſt and truly inflammatory ſtage of it, 

which is otherwiſe ſo obviouſly indicated ; 

and which, ſo far from doing any injury, can 
perhaps alone prevent thoſe very ſymptoms 

of malignancy which, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, ſo often come on in the more advanced 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, but which are evidently, 

at leaſt as far as relates to the local diſeaſe, in 

a great meaſure produced by the high degree 

of inflammation which has previouſly occur- 

red; and particularly becauſe I have lytely 


experienced the moſt happy effects of ſuch a 
; mode 
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mode of treatment in a caſe of this kind, 


where the appearance of the tumor was at 
firſt very threatening, and where the groſs 
and plethoric habit of the patient rendered 
him a very unfit fubje& for ſuch a diſeaſe. 


CT A © 


THE ſubject of this caſe was a gentle- 
man about forty years of age ; he was pu- 
lent, and, as before obſerved, of a full ha- 


bit, but he was by no means an unhealthy 


man, nor had he eyer been intemperate. 


HavinG, for ſome weeks before, been 
teazed with many ſmall puſtulary eruptions 
on the podex and the thick part of the 
thigh, and which had been attributed 'to 
riding on horſeback, the weather having 
been very hot, a ſwelling, which was truly 
carbuncular, fixed on the lower part of the 
glutzus muſcle. The tumor itſelf was but 
mall, but it had the true characteriſtic 

X 2 purple 
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156 ANTHRAX, 
purple colour, and the moſt prominent part 
of it terminated in a pimple, or puſtule, 
which- ſoon broke, and diſcharged a ſmall 
quantity of a thin bloody ichor. The in- 
flammation which ſurrounded it, and which 
formed, as it were, the baſe of the tumor, 
extended, however, more than half way down 
the thigh, and covered a conſiderable por- 
tion of that fide of the podex, and the tegu- 
ments, almoſt as far as the limits of the in- 
flammation, were extremely hard, and to 
the touch felt unuſually hot. With ſuch a 
degree of inflammation, and fituated in ſuch * 
a part, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed the patient 
felt intolefable pain, but the ſenſation of 
which he moſt complained, was that of ex- 
ceſſive heat. 

WrHex I firſt ſaw him, the tumor had 
been formed two or three days ; the inflam- 
mation, however, had been trifling until the 
preceding day, but had increaſed rapidly 
during the night : He had, notwithſtanding 

a: this, 
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this, very little fever, his pulſe were but 
in a ſmall degree quickened, and he was 
evidently no otherwiſe indiſpoſed than from 
being” in great pain, and from ** had a 
night without ſleep. 


Troucn the complaint obviouſly ap- 
peared to be local, I thought it right to 
bleed him largely, to give him a purge im- 
mediately, and to direct him to eat very ſpa- 
ringly ; and as I found him ſitting in a very 
aukward poſture, I deſired him to go to bed, 
to lie in the eaſieſt poſture he could find, 
and with but few cloaths upon him; and I 
further directed that the part ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept well moiſtened with the aqua 


ſaturnina. 


Wurx I faw him in the evening, I found 
the medicine had purged him conſiderably, 
and that he evidently felt the part cooled by 
the lotion ; but the appearance of it was but 
little altered. | I found, however, the next 


mornin g. 
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Morning, that the pain had fo much abated, 
that he got ſome refreſhing ſleep in the night, 
and the part was evidently leſs inflamed: J 
Rill thought it right to bleed him again, and 
directed another purge to be taken the fol- 
lowing morning, and that the part ſhould 
be ſtill kept moiſtened with the lotion. 
I was ſurpriſed to find him fo very much 
better the next day: the inflammation was 
now diminiſhing every hour, and before the 
end of the week there was ſcarce a veſtige of 
it; there was, however, a ſeparation in the 
tumor itſelf, and a ſmall ragged ſlough came 
away, leaving a wound which healed with- 
ont any difficulty. 


I nave never, in my practice, ſeen an 
inflammation which was at firſt ſo very for- 
midable in its appearance, and which threa- 
tened ſo large a deſtruction of the teguments 
and cellular ſubſtance, ſubſide ſo rapidly; 
and I think there can be no doubt but this 

happy termination was produced by the 
| ' prompt 
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prompt and powerful means vchich were 
uſed to leſſen the general heat, and that the 
watery lotion, externally applied, had no 
ſmall ſhare in effecting it, by diminiſhing 
the accumulation of heat in the part itſelf. 


SECTION 
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$ECTION XI, 
The Phlegmon. 


T HE phlegmon, or boil, being an in- 

flammatory ſwelling ſo exactly reſem- 
bling the firſt and inflammatory ſtage of the 
anthrax, as juſt deſcribed, it cannot be ne- 


ceſſary to conſider it ſeparately, the fame ge- 


neral method of treatment recommended in 
the latter, eſpecially in what relates to topi- 


cal application, being fo n— appli- 
cable to the former. | 


THouGH not perhaps ſtrictly connected 
with the ſubject of this ſection, as expreſſed 


in its title, J am yet led, from the experi- 


ence of a recent caſe, to obſerve that this 
mode 
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mode of treatment is beneficial, eren when 
applied to ſuppurating tumors; it evidently 
tending greatly to diminiſh the general 
pain of ſuppuration, and leſſening the quan- 
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AEAeH a pedidants- ien ws "hs 
ſtrongly. poſſeſſed with an idea that ſupptra⸗ 
tions ate ufually efforts of nature 10 throw , || 

off ſomething morbid from the habit; ſcem· "oY 

ing, as one would imagine, to ſuppoſe that 

the matter depoſited in abſceſſes contains the 
diſeaſed principle, and which, therefore; 
muſt be evacriatedexternally,: Hence it has 
been conceived that there is always hazard 
in endeavouring to diſcuſs tumors which 
threaten ſuppuratien ; and hence the uni- 
verſal cuſtam of the early uſe of cataplaſms 
in ſuch e nenen know do Poo 
mote it. GELLOKLG035ES 10 Notbigla) 
>< Saiszipiht nad: 115 
I; AM, A bike that thi idea 
18 1 even as a general conſideration ; 5 79 
thay there | gee: pirticular tumors which it 
N =D 
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not only proper, but perfectly ſafe, to diſi 
cuſs, I think muſt be admitted by dv ey 
_ who has ſeen much e unde 
b 47 5 Hl Une 1 1.20 pin 
Tur wellig which, fornetimes! kun 
under the arch of the lower jaw, and on the 
fide of the neck of young people, and 
which are uſually enlarged glands, aretevi- 
dently of this kind; for, independent of 
the peculiar cauſe which may excite them, 
their ſituation, the injury which the neigh- 
bouring parts ſuffot if they ſuppurate, land 
the ſcars Which are uſually left, if too 
large openings he made into them, or if the 
air have too frequent acceſs to the wounds, 
render it ſo very deſireable a ciroumſtanet 
to prevent their ſuppuration; (more efpe- 
cially as it is well known that the ſmalleſt 
marks of a cicatrix in ſuch parts give a 
ſuſpicion of a ſcrophulous taint in the con 
ſtitution), that, admitting there were a 
poſſibility by it of /throwing back into the 
blood ſomething which would be noxious 
to 0 the Hitem, F will * ſay, that 
1 - there 


rRINOMON . | 3 
there areifew perſons who would not devil ER | 
| 


Com 


| tp diſcuſtion to Hp on IN,” of them. 
| bine inte 161 978 A * 
e may be the confowhialy __ 
eaſions the obſtruction and enlargement f 
theſe glands, it is evident that the princi- 
pal ſymptom js the production of an unu- 
ſual degree of heat; and that an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat ſhould occaſion the 
deſtruction of ſuch ſoft, cellular and glan- 
dular ſubſtances, and produce ſuch a ſolu- 
tion of their parts as ſeems to take place i 1 
ſuppuration, may certainly very eaſily be 
conceived. Icannot help, therefore, think - 
ing, if it be in our power to prevent 
ſuch an extraordinary degree of Heat accu- 
mulating, that much of the miſchief of | 


ſuch caſes 114 be obriated. 


— — 


Ci 8. 


IN Jenks 178 5 I was conſaltdd lie, A 
little boy, about five years of age, who had 
a very large and hard tumor under the j jave. 


i i + | It 
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it had been of ſeveral weeks ſtanding, and 


at this time put on the appearance of an ap 
Proaching Luppuratjon,; and which, from 
the pain complained of, and extent of the 


felling, threatened to be very confide- 


Tur part had RM bickerts, kept. very 
warm, and the moſt obvious application. 


which the common practice of ſurgery ſug⸗ 


| geſted, was an emollient cataplaſm; and 
which, as I conſidered the ſuppuration as 
inevitable, I immediately recommended. 


Adverting, however, to the ſubject of - 
heat, which had lately much occupied my 
mind, I was not without apprehenſion, that 


the pain and inflammation would be unne- 
ceſſarily increaſed by it, I reſolved, ſhould 


it prove ſo, to diſcontinue its application. 
Tusk ſymptoms were, as I feared, 
much aggravated by the poultice being 
upon the part even for a few hours; the 
child became much more uneaſy than it 

9 had 


FHLEGMON, 62 
had before been, and the whole tumor was; 
more inflamed and tender. Theſe, hows: 
ever, being effects uſually expected under 
ſuch circumſtances, and the ſuppuration 
being evidently, by ſuch means, promoted, 
there are few ſurgeons who: would have 
conſidered them otherwiſe than as proper; 
but as the tumor was unuſually large, and 
threatened an exceſſive ſuppuration; as the 
latter ſeemed likely to be increaſed by re- 
taining the heat on the part; and as I had 
already had ſeveral ſtriking inſtances, though 
in caſes not exactly ſimilar to this, of pain 
and inflammation being much diminiſhed 
by encouraging the eſcape of heat from the 
part affected, I diſcontinued the poultice, 
directed the whole ſwelling to be frequently 
wetted, and to be 8970 nnn ex- 
Pee 


Tur pain, . inflammation and rednels of 
the tumor, and more eſpecially of its edges, 
on which they were before ſpreading, were 
evidently: alleviated by this treatment; and 
though 


: of the ſwelling, where the fluctuation was, 
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| though:i in a few days I could-diſtinguiſh a 
fluctuation, and the teguments in that part 


moſt perceptible, became every day thinner, 
yet the child complained of but little oy 
1280 when the $5. was touched, 


| I was win intention, when the tis was 
very thin, to have made a ſmall puncture 
into the moſt prominent and dependent part 
of the tumor, but nature performed this 
office full as well, for in about a fortnight 
after my firſt ſeeing it, it broke in a part 
very advantageous for the diſcharge ; and 
though the opening was ſmall, a conſider- 
able quantity of a foul ſanious matter came 
away. I now directed the whole to be co- 
vered with a moiſt rag, and the wound to be 
carefully guarded from the air. ; 


A DISCHARGE of the ſame kind conti- 
nued for a'few days, after which the wound 
healed up ſo perfectly, and with fo ſmooth a 
Ty that not the leaſt ſcar remained ; the 

hardneſs 


that at the time of writing this, which is 
not three weeks ſince the tumor broke, there 


been ſo formidable a Telling, but a ſlight 


3 b e ad; Sk, - Neu nini 


* 
4 - 
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with thick and warm poultices, I am per- 
ſuaded that the patient would have had 
nee more pain whilſt the matter was 


c once, and to the preventing any cavity re- 
maining ; had lint been preſſed into the 
wound to prevent its union before it was 


with the deſign of promoting a compleat 
digeſtion, 


__ EPGEGWOW/ n. 
hardneſs and inflanimation of he adjoining 
parts went, "likewiſe, away, ſo entirely, 


is no other veſtige of what had ſo lately 


diſcolotation of the 2 and ich is every . 


Mi this * . IA» in Welse a 


forming, and that the ſuppuration would 
have been much more extenſive: Had the 
abſceſs, moreover, been opened largely; with 
a view to the diſcharging all the matter at 


imagined the matter had been ſufficiently 
diſcharged; or had warm applications beeli 
uſed, or even common poultices continued, 


f _ 2 r — . 


digeſtita, al which. Si Lv — 
© mended. by many practitioners, (but all 1 
which, as ſerving to ſtimulate parts in % 
very ſenſible a ſtate, muſt evidentiy have 
excited freſh heat and inflammation in them,) 
I have no doubt but the cure would have 
been protracted to a very tedious length, the . 
injury ſuſtained by the part have been very 
conſiderable, and the cicatrix : probably large 
n. HE, ee: noon irt: KN 
* ur herd 8 

ru ok, vet which, I think, 
may fairly be deduced from the event of this 
caſe, is, that poultices, and ſuch coverings 
as prevent the eſcape of heat, are not only leſs 
neceſſary to the ſuppuration of tumors than 
is commonly ſuppoſed, but by increaſing 
te heat in parts in which uſually too great 
a degree of inflammation already exiſts, that 
ſtmey aggravate the pain of ſuppuration, and 
increaſe its ill effects; and on the other 
hand, admitting the propriety of ever en- 
deavouring totally to prevent, or in any de- 
gee to leflen a ſmppaation;. that theſe 
page 


. 


n 8 


* 


parts affected. 
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THERE is, 2 one quality i in poul- | 
tices which muſt be acknowledged to be well 


adapted to caſes of this kind, and which pro- 
bably, alone occaſioned. their; introduction 


into the practice of ſurgery; ; 1 mean their 


ſoftneſs and greaſineſs, which, obviouſly, 


muſt tend to relax the ſurface of the ſkin, 
and diſpoſe i it to giye way. more cafily when 


it begins to be ſtretched by the fluid under it: 
but even this purpoſe might, probably, be 


equally, as well effected by the ſkin being 


kept conſtantiy moiſt with watery lotions, or 


at leaſt by 1 mg, lubricated with 


oil, 1 % \ y Y * * 54 „1 
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purpoſe s are moſt likely to be obtained by 
freely promoting the * of heat from the 
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| NEED not obſerve that burhs and feld 
are che effects of external heat, and though, 
in common language, tl the one means the'ef. 


. and tlie other of 4 burning boch in a bann 
bpbolid form, yet in both caſes the injury ſuſ- 
tained is evidently in confequence of the part 

receiving an extraordinary quantity of heat. ; 


WII knowing how univerſally the com- 
mon idea of fire remaining for ſome time in 

1 part which has been burnt, is exploded, it 
may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange that I ſhould 
ſuppoſe any of the effects of burning, and 


more. 


Sunn a s eAB HA 


mould de produce by à 0 
in ch part affected. 


Meda od. Uo 21 320), n 21 


Tak Tia proteinaturi}idegies'ofihatis = 
excited in every part: which has received any 


conſiderable injury, even thingh the" cauls 


in the: firſt inſtance; eur no relation to heut 


is welbknown, from tlie tenſion and inflam. 


mation which coe un i the neigkbeürhoöd 


of all wounds, bruiſes, &qe. in a certain time 
after the acuident but this, though it miuſt 
operate in the ſame way to excite het in a 
part which has ſuffered from burning, as well 


as from any other cauſe, is not the principle 


on which'T confidet it as alone produced i in 
the preſent daſt; for 1 cannot help th 


that an extrdordinaty degree uf Heat; real 


remains its che part after Burning, and het it TH} 


certainly tends to increaſe the injury dohie'to 


tie part tho Relais, 31, 958m 1131 4 | 
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| it 

bre ep chally that y öf thoſe Which! are 

not the itfitfiediate effects of ſuch accidents; 
; > 4 of heat 
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88 As heat is conſtantly, generating in the 
animal body, and conſtantly tending to paſs 
8 off by the ſurface, it is obvious, that if:the 


ſurface be heated to an extraordinary degree 


by external fire, that it will be unable to 


carry. off that which arrives at the Aurface 


from within ſo readily, as it does in the na- 
tural ſtate of the ſkin; and that, therafore, 
under theſe circumſtances, unleſs {ome means 


be uſed, which render the {kin able ta cart 
off a more than uſual quantity bf cheat, that 


it muſt evidently accumulate there, and pro- | 


duce. all the iriconvenientes: of ſuch an over 
cg $2 ot you ou sfr ni 14 
tu. cn both Ae 


5 ha been ſaid, rag four e ee of 


| heat, remaining in any part: rb Ge hun 


| abfurd,: by, 4 its ben eee 


that none remains in a ſtick that is half 


bunt, and that is removed from the fire 


which made it burn originally; but; ſurely 
the cireumſtance which I have juſt men- 


tioned of the conſtant generation of heat 
within 


| BURNS nv ren arfs 194. 


withih the animal; muſt, - at onee; render the 


compariſon between a — and . 
piece of wood inadmiſſible; as im the latter: 


there can be no ſuch internal production of 
heat, and thete can be nothing, chere fore to 
prevent the immediate diſſipauon of that 


heit-which is left alter the ul Burig 


Has ceaſcd. OY Doge e non 2 
T nia ant de: 39 181181 Tio 


"Bi jade 6 i ihe nete as | 


jecture, it may be pteſumed chat anrextraces 
dinary quantity of heat femains in a burn 


part, from the obvious ſenſo of heat Whick 


is experienced after thie burning ſubſtance; 


which firſt communicated the heat is rei 


moved, and from its being ſelt itamediately;; 


and conſequently long before it could ha 


been excited on the corn mon ptinci 8 le We f 


inflammation; in a part which has reveivet A 


injury, and which is known to be more re- 


mote; and from the relief which the part fy 


affected feels, when put into a ſituation 
which favors e of heat from it. 115 
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Mos w of the popular remedies ſor kvitde 
| have plainly: been adopted on the principle 
af cooling the part; and many of therm ate 
well-known, in a very ſurpriſing manner, to 

leſſen the pain which immediately follows 

the accident, and to prevent che uſual ch. 
ſequences pf burning, ſuchi as bliſtering, ule | 
ceration, &c, Scraped potatoes, and many 
other fimilar vegetable ſubſtances, bruiſed 
and made uſe of hilſt eold and moiſt, tare 
very common applications for, this Rurpoſe 
among poor people; and it is well known; 

that ſome artiſicers, whoſe employments ex · 
poſe them to frequent accidents-of this kind. 


find the quickeſt relief from moiſtening the 
part immediately With ſpirit f wine, the 


_ volatility:of which makes it very ſoon eh. 
porate, and conſequently enables it to carry 
aff See ann aft heat fromthe 


18 Foy | 115 


Pi W mine water FEY ble: wt 10 
uſeful in burns, that I believe it is 


now pretty generally applied in ſuch caſes; 


and 


- 


—_— 
- 


ago, when. ſo many perſons. were, burnt 


477 


at the ſame time by an unfortunate exploſion | 
of gun powder, and that its effects i in allevi- 
ating the pain in the firſt inſtance, and in 
| expediting the cure, were . . 


5 and ftr facts, which Kolb be 
well known to, moſt people, of. themſelves 
ſufficiently ſhew the principle on which theſe 


various applications a afford relief, and furniſh, 


I think, more than a preſumptive proof that 
an extraordinary degree of heat exiſts in 


LR which haye been burned, , 


” 


Nee 7 2400 17 71 3 1 Kut 


ny HAYE lately had a a yer e PR an 


of the good effects of treating a recent burn 
upon the pen. of Ing pft heat 1 the 
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and the reader may, probably, have heard 


that it was the principal remedy made uſe 
of in the hoſpital at Cheſter, a few years 
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| fire, and his hand being near His face, both 
ſion. The cuticle was raiſed on nearly one 


fingers were much bliſtered, and ſeveral 


Was gathered i in Uthe bliſters by 4 ſmall punc- 


linen cloths wetted with the fame Were ap- 
Which at firſt were conſiderable, fo large a 


to find that not only the bliſters, but even 


"A __ G gentleman age with os 
poder, which he held in his hand, it took 


parts ſuffered conſiderably from the explo- 
half of the face, the inſide of the hand and 


fmafl eſchars were formed on [YU party 


TY © oo -E&Þ Ft 


tures, ſo that the ſurface underneath was not 
expoſed to the air, and the hole was well 
ſoaked in a weak and cold faturnine ſolution; 


_ plied to the parts, and moiſtened on the out- 
Tide as they became dry: the pain and heat 


ſurface having ſuffered, ſoon abated, and the 
fame method being purſued, I was aſtoniſhed 


the eſchars were entirely healed within five 
days 
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very ſmall degree of digeſtion took place, 
may be almoſt conſidered as effected * the 


| firſt intention. 


IAN fully perſuaded that this rapid cure SJ 


was produced by the applications I uſed 
having ſo much favored the eſcape of heat 
from the part; for I think I : have before 

obſeryed that I conſider the uſe of the ft+ | 
turnine lotion, in ſuch. caſes as theſe, 
merely as ſo much water, it being on. this 
principle alone that I uſed it in this in- 
ſtance ; and at the ſame time I have no 
doubt, though the patient was in perfect 
health, and had a ſound conſtitution, that 
if the parts had been dreſſed with plaſters 
ſpread thick with ointment, eſpecially if it 
had been of the digeſtive kind, and had 
been kept very warm by much external co- ' 
vering, that the digeſtion would haye been 


very conſiderable, and the cure, probably, 0 


protracted to ſome weeks. 
: ny FROM 


days from the accident; and which, is a © 


7s BURNS aw SCALDS,  _ 

Fon what has been ſaid, I think my- 
ſelf fully authorized ſtrongly to recommend 
a* ſimilar mode of treatment in all recent 
caſes of burns; and as oils, ointments and 
other unctuous applications, which have 
deen heretofore ſo much uſed in theſe caſes, 
are evidently flow conductors of heat, 1 
think the practice of ſurgery would be be- 
nefited by laying theſe afide in ſuch caſes, 


or at leaſt by confining their uſe alone to 


ſuch in which a confiderable op hg muſt 
W take Pes | 


SECTION 
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traordinary Senſe of Hat. 


HOS E who have been much con- | 
verſant with the practice of ſurgery, 9 
muſt ſometimes have met with a peculiar 
kind of 'ſuperficial ulcer, which is ex- 
tremely ſenſible, is deſcribed by the patient 
as ſingularly hot, and, being much diſ- 
poſed to ſpread, is very difficult to heal. 


1 Mx pic writers and practitioners have 
uſually conſidered ſuch ulcers as atiſing 
from ſome morbid difpoſition in the ſyſtem, 
and from having experienced the little ad- 
vantage which is derived from the various 

Aa 2 topical 
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topical applications, have, agreed that the 
D treatment of them ſhould be principally di- 
. fected to the correcting the diſeaſe in the 
habit by alteratives, diet, &c. but neceſ- 
ſary as this may be, I am perſuaded that one 
ſymptom, and which has been ſcarce at all 
attended to, may be greatly relieved by an 
external application; and by the removal of 
vrhich the diſpoſition to ſpread will be 
leſſened, and the healing promoted. This 
ſymptom is the extraordinary degree of heat 
which is felt in the part, and which, how- 
ever difficult it may be to account for its 
preſence in ſuch ulcers, certainly contri- 
butes in no ſmall degree to the extreme ſen- 
ſibility of the part, and to the increaſe of 
the ulceration. 


| | 
} 

; 

; 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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Tux nature of the diſeaſe, and the topical 
application, which ſeems to be indicated by 
the before mentioned ſymptom, will, how- 
ever, be beſt underſtood by the following nar- 
rative of a very extraordinary caſe of this 
kind, which lately occurred to me. 

CAS E. 
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 — P-—, a woman between 50 and 
60 years of age, of a tender and rather un- 
healthy conſtitution, in the ſpring of the 
year 1783 had reaſon to believe ſhe had re- 
ceived the venereal infection; ſhe. had the 
common ſymptoms of a gonorrhea, attended, 
however, with rather more than uſual viru- 
lence. 


Bur little time was loſt before means were 
uſed for the removal of it, which, in the 
courſe of a few weeks, ſeemed to be effica- 
cious, as the ſymptoms gradually ſubſided; 
and in about ſix weeks ſhe thought herſelf 
perfectly well. 


Azour three weeks from this time, there 
appeared, however, a ſmall pimple upon the 
upper part of the thigh, and exactly upon 
that _ of it which touches the ſkin of the, 

lower 
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| lower part of the abdomen, unleſs the Whole 
ſtgure be extended, and conſequently is in 
cloſe contact with it when fitting, or when 
the legs are drawn upwards. The pimple 
was much inflamed, and exquiſitely tender, 
„ and very ſoon broke; it diſcharged a ſmall 
quantity of thin offenſive matter, and the 
ſmall ulcer which remained had a very foul 
appearance, and in a 0 few days became 
a 5 * extended. X36 


"RON the circumſtances of my patient, 
I could not but ſuſpect that this was pro- 


duced by the venereal virus, and that it was 
more in the habit than the former ſymptoms 
led me to imagine; I had recourſe, therefore, 
immediately to mercurial frictions in the 


uſual mode, and the wound was likewiſe | 
dreſſed with the unguentum cœruleum fortius. 


Tuar the mercury was ſufficiently ab- 


ſorbed, and entered into the circulation, was 


evident, from a ſlight ptyaliſm being ſoon in- 
duced ah the uſe of it; but, notwithſtanding 
| this, 


1 L e E Ris, - nn; - 
this, the ulcer continued very foul, and ſpread _ 
_ conſiderably; it became, likewiſe, more ten- 


der, felt remarkably hot, and, from the very 2 


auk ward ſituation of it, every Was of poi 
ture was attended with 5 pain. 


I THOUGHT. it right, however, to _ 
vere in the uſe of the mercurial ointment, 
regulating the quantity uſed ſo as to prevent 
an exceſſive ſpitting, and I now joined to it 
the decoction of the woods, of which ſhe 
took liberally every day, her diet being at the 
fame time of the mildeſt and leaſt ftimulat- 
ing kind, and conſiſting principally of broths 
and milk; the utmoſt attention was alſo paid 
to keep the part clean, and which, though I 
did not dreſs it myſelf, I was fully convinced 
of from the patient herſelf and her attend? 
ant being ſingularly neat and cleanly, WEI 


Turs plan was purſued more than four 
months, in which time many ounces of the 


ointment were rubbed in, but the ulcer ſtill 
continued to ſpread, and the tenderneſs of the \ 


part 
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part to the touch and ſenſe of heat in it were 


much increaſed; but no other ſymptoms | 


"whatever of a venereal affaction were preſent 
during the whole time, | 1 


Tax mercury, in the form in which it had 
been fo long adminiſtered, appearing not 


likely to be of the leaſt uſe, I tried the in- 
ternal uſe of the corroſive ſublimate, ſtill 


continuing the uſe of the alterative decoc- 


tion, and obſerving the ſame kind of diet; 


and as the ulcer was now of very conſider- 


able extent, and the ſenſe of burning in it was 


almoſt intolerable, I tried a great variety of 
applications to the part, including the ſofteſt 


liniments, and the moſt cooling lotions, but 


none of them abated the ſenſe of heat little 


longer than the moment of their being a 7 


plied. 


T Rx corrofive ſublimate was taken about 
three months, and ſhe became able to take 
very conſiderable doſes of it, but without tho 
leaſt efficacy as to the ulcer. I then tried 


One 


— — 


b 
: 
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one grain of calomel, night and morning, 
and as this purged her a good deal, T joined 
half "ac grain of opium 0 it, and which 1 
conſidered but as a ſmall doſe; as, on account 
of the very bad nights ſhe otherwiſe had, 
ſhe had bebn in the habit of taking from 
twenty to thirty drops of tinctura thebaica 
every evening, and I believe thecalomet was 
continued at leaſt another month; after 
which) as the complaint ſtill gained ground, 
I deſpttired of her obtaining any relief from 
the uſt of mercury. As the ulcer had 
made A more rapid ptogreſs than ever within 
the laſt Week, and looked particularly foul, 
Ino thought it right to give her the cortex, 
and to direct her food to be rather more ſub- 
ſtantial And nutritive: and this plan was pur- 
ſued to à conſiderable extent more than two 
months, as ſhe toek between two and three 
ounces of the medicine in ſubſtance; every 
week; but ſtill ſhe was ſo unfortunate as to 
find not the leaſt advantage from it. 


B b | Ir 
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_ © Ir was now about a year ſince the com- 
plaint firſt began; and the ulcer extended 
at this time almoſt acroſs the thigh, commu- 


nicating with the inguen above, and being 


near two inches in extent downwards, ſo that 
the whole of it was little leſs than the ſize 
of a hand of the common dimenſions; the 
burning heat in it was likewiſe, become o ex- 
ceſſive, and the leaſt change of poſture at- 
tended with ſuch excruciating pain, that ſhe 
was obliged to be kept conſtantly in bed, 
and in ſuch a poſture as to prevent the thigh 
from touching the body as muchas, poſſible. 
The very foul appearance of the wound, the 
thin and offenſiye diſcharge which came from 
it, and the unfayourable alteration which had 
evidently taken place in her health within 


the laſt month, ſeemed to confirm an idea 


which I had ſame time before formed of the 
nature of the diſeaſe, namely, that it was 
cancerous. | Expecting, therefore, no ſpecific 
relief, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, I 
confined her to the ſole uſe of anodynes, and 


to 


U E A 
to ſuch applications to the part as ſeetned to 
keep it cleaneſt, and to increaſe the pain the 
leaſt: for it muſt be obſerved, that at this 
time almoſt every application excited pain; 
the ceratum album, and even the ſofteſt and 
mildeſt liniments made it uneaſy, and dry 
lint was almoſt intolerable to her; they all, 
and particularly the lint, ſeeming to emeſis 
an increaſed degree of heat. D b YAN 


1280 of her friends hearing that I fuſs 
pected it was cancerous, and that there ap- 
peared very little probability of the diſeaſe 
being ſubdued, prevailed upon her to aſe 
a phyſician, 


UnDex this gentleman's care, ſhe again 
took mercury in ſeveral different forms, and 
ſome new: topical applications were uſed, 
among which were the tincture of myrrh, 
and the mel roſaceum; but ſtill, though once 
or twice the wound aſſumed, for a while, a 
more favourable aſpect, ſhe was diſappointed 
in their effects, and ſhe again relinquiſhed | 

B b 2 their 
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their uſe. Thinking her health was beſt 
when ſhe took the cortex, ſhe wiſhed tu have 
recourſe to it once more, and-ſhe therefore 
again took it untill ſhe was again weary of 


31h this mitted ſtate, Cote e | 
wickieines, and for a ſhott time thinking 
they did or were to do her ſome ſervice, and 
then again deſpairing of the efficacy of any, 
He dragged on a very miſerable exiſtence for 
more than a year and a half; at the end of 
which time the ulcer was ſtill/ ſpreading, 
and the general Ws 54.6 it more 8 
vated. 


TRR being no proſpect of her obtain- 
ing a cure, the poor creature, with wonder - 
ful patience, reeonciled herſelf to her un- 
happy ſituation, and ſeemed to wiſh for no- f. 
hing more than ſome application which 


at 
could in ſome degree mitigate the ſmart and u 
intolerable heat which were conſtantly in pt 
ms park. Cc 


THz 
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Tux ſubject of heat, at this time, ſome· 
what engaging my attention, I was particu- 
larly led to conſider this ſymptom of burn 
ing, and which had all along appeared to me 
rather extraordinary; and recollecting that 
every application which tended to retain 
heat in the part, particularly dry lint, which 
18 obviouſly a very ſlow conductor of it, 
very much aggravated this fymptom, I be- 
came convinced, that what ſhe complained 
of was not a mere ſenfation produced by the 
acrimonious ftate of the ſurface, but that it 
was the effect of a ſuperabundance of heat 
really exiſting in the part; and though 1 
could give no reaſon for its being conſtantly 
excited there, yet, whilſt its exiftence ſeemed 
to be certain, it appeared reaſonable to at- 
tempt the removal of it by the moſt obvious 
means. The uneaſineſs which ſhe likewiſe 
felt when the part was expoſed to the air, 
and the progreflive manner in which the 
ulcer had been increaſing | ſince the firſt ap- 
pearance of it, proved that a gradual de- 
compoſition of the part was going on, and 
| which 
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which chemiſts well know is much aſſiſted 
by the free acceſs of 5 l ae. 0 


THERE AGENT} e de two im 
portant objects to attend to, the carrying off 


the heat from the part, and the preventing 


the ſurrounding air from coming in contact 
with it; and both theſe purpoſes ſeemed 


very obvioully to be attainable by keeping a 


piece of wet and cold linen eloth conſtantly 


upon the part: and in order that the expe- 


riment might be made in the ſimpleſt man- 
ner, and that, if ſucceſsful, the effects of it 
might not be attributed to any medicinal 
quality belonging to the application, I re- 
ſolved to make uſe of plain water; and for 
the ſame reaſon, I deſired that ſhe might 
take no other internal medicine than her oc- 
caſional anodyne; eſpecially as ſhe had re- 


linquiſhed the uſe of all medicines except 


the anodyne for ſome time paſt. 


IT was not a cold ſeaſon of the year, and I, 


therefore, thought ſhe might uſe the water as 
it 


18 


it 


| 
ane e 
it was drawn from a neighbouring well; 
and ſhe immediately applied a folded piece 
of rag well wetted with it over the whole 
ſurface of the ;ulcer ; the ſenfation was at 
once agreeable: to her, and I gave her reaſon | 
to expect that it Mould continue ſo untill it 
became dry and warm, when I deſired it 


might be again moiſtened without being re · 


moyed. This was accordingly done w ich 


great exactneſs; and as it really became 


more uneaſy when it was dryer it was kept 


conſtantly moiſt with a ſponge, and within 
four and twenty hours from the firſt appli» 


cation, the heat and ſmart were manifeſtly 
abated; the ſame method was per ſevered in, 
and as I wiſhed the wound to be opened very 


ſeldom, I did not ſee it till three or four 
days after, when I was really ſurpriſed to 


find that not only its aſpect was much im- 


proved, but e eue the n 1 0 
heal. 1 | 


THz pain and ſenſe of heat were now ſo 
much relieyed, that ſhe. had no longer ocra- 
ſion 
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ſion for the anodyrie; ſhe ſoon, too, experienced 
that favourable change of her general health 
which was ſo likely to take place when ſhe 
was relieved. from ſuch a conſtant ſource of 
irritation as an; habitual ſtate of pain may be 
well ſuppoſed to have been; and the pro- 
grels of the cure, from the uſe of the ſame 


means only, was ſo rapid, that the ulcer was 


perfectly eicatrized in leſs than three · wecl 00 


it then was ſo complete both with reſpect to 


the part itſelf and the whole ſyſtem, that 
there has not been even the moſt trifling ex. 
coriation upon the cicatrix ever ſince, nor 
any appearance of a ſimilar nature in any 
other n the body. 1 rl d : 23T6QB 


So 5 10 quick, and ſo o hajlpy an m 


fect, from a cauſe apparently ſo ſimple and 


trifling, muſt, I doubt. not, ſeem very ex- 
traordinary; and yet, perhaps, the . hiſtory 
of diſeaſes will not furniſh an inſtance in 
which the effect of a medicine more imme- 
diately, and more certainly, followed its ap- 
plication: there can remain, therefore, no 

poſſible 


| thi 
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poſlble doyht of the agency, of the gold 
water in producing the Fure, ore Mquld * 
imagine, can there, be apy, room, to ſuppeſe 

that it was not in coplegyence . of its pro- 
perty of abſ@rbing heatz, 1 1 can conceiye 
no other property. which, water polleſles, w 
have any influence, In ſuch a-gaſe. gs. this, 
unleſs it be ſaid that jt might, as .f 


tion, remove the impure and acrid dife 
from the ſurface of the wound; but bs 


obviouſly,-, could; not be effected whilſt it 
was ſuffered to remain. ſo. long upon, the ul- 
cer, as it is evident that. nothing, could be 
waſhed away unleſs the water itſelf, which 
came in immediate conta with the part, 
wat eguently e 


Tnousn it would be improper to draw 
too general a concluſion from the event of a 
ſingle caſe, yet, as far as this goes, it certainly 
ſhews, in a very ſtriking manner, how great 
a ſhare the mere preſenge of an extraordi- 
nary quantity of heat has in contributing to | 
the malignant and painful ſtate of ſuch 
* MP wounds 
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wounds as have been juſt dcferibed; and 


though the cauſe, whatever it be, Which i in | | 
the firſt inſtance excites ſuch a ſuperabun- 
dance of heat, may properly be conſidered J 
as the primary cauſe of the diſcaſe, yet, it I 
appears, from the event of this cafe, that the i 
ill effects of it may be obviated, and the L. 
complaint itſelf ſubdued, merely by remov- 4 
ing the accumulated heat. i 4 wt th 
Sadie the foregoing deſcription of this 15 
peculiar ulcer, the teader may probably be 
at a loſs whether to conſider it as originating 2 
in the venereal or cancerous virus. 
| c me: 
this 
1 ACKNOWLEDGE that 1 am 0 5 far ws 
from being fatisfied in this reſpect. The he 
circumſtance of a recent infection made it that 
at firſt highly probable that it was venereal, wal 
but the total abſence of every other ſymptom this 
of the ſame diſeaſe, its reſiſting every form 
of thoſe medicines which are conſidered as T 
ſpecifics in that diſcaſe, and which, when the affon 


complaint is aſcertained to be really venereal, 
if 


ULC ERS. ie 


if continued ſo long as they were in the 
preſent caſe, perhaps, never fail to effect a 
a cure; the peculiar and increaſing diſpoſi- 
tion in the ulcer to ſpread, and the very foul 
and morbid aſpect which it aſſumed in the 
latter part of the- time, gave it very much 
the appearance of a true cancer; and had it 
terminated i in the deſtruction of the patient, f 
as it very much threatened to do, I think 
there is no doubt but I ſhould have conſi- 


dered it as ſuch, 


I wovLD not, however, wiſh to be un- 
derſtood that I infer from this, that the ſame 
means which were ſo ſingularly ſucceſsful i in 
this caſe, would be equally fo in a true can- 
cerous uicer; yet I ſhould certainly make no 
heſitation to uſe the ſame method in an ulcer 
that was moſt evidently ſo, if it were at- 
tended with the ſame 1 N of extraor- 
dinary heat. 


THe hiſtory of phyſic will not, "chaps, 
afford a ſingle inſtance of ſuch a cure as the 
C C2 above 
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above obtained by means preciſely the ſame, 
but I cannot help thinking, that among the 
legendary tales of carly ſuperſtition, ſome 
have been related which were produced by 
means very much reſembling them, but 
which, ſo far from haying been attributed to 
cauſes ſo fimple and natural, were ſuppoſed 
to haye been owin g to the facted influence 
of a preſiding Saint, 


Ir is well known what reputation for 

extraordinary cures the ſainted wells and 

| | holy ſprings acquired in the early and mid. 

. dle ages of Chriſtianity, and that there was 

ſcarce a diftrit in which there was not at 

leaſt one which had been ſanctified by its Vis 
Cinity to the reſidence of ſome diſtinguiſhed. * 
religious character, and to which the cre- | 
duloys multitude continually flocked to ob- 

tain cures for their various complaints, either 

by drinking the water, or by bathing in the 


conſecrated ſtream: and in ſuch great eſti- r 
mation were ſome of them held, that the n 
water became a ſubject of merchandize, and, c 


conveyed , 
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conveyed i in bottles, , was bold to very diſtant 


places. We 5 5 by Pi 31 2113 lden 

Ir T can ſearce be ſuppoſed, even in theſe 
ages of credulity, that theſe ſprings could 
preſerve - their repu tation (even with all 
the artifices of thoſe who were intereſted 
in their popularity) for any great length of 
time, unleſs ſome cures were really per- 
formed by them: ſome of them mi ight, in- 
deed, poſſeſs real medicinal virtues in conſe- 
quence of mineral impregnations, and from 
all of them might be derived the obvious 
advantages of cold bathing; but as the 
number of thoſe which were truly mineral 
ones could not be large, and as but few 


complaints could be relieved by che mere 


cold bath, it is probable that there was ſome 
other cauſe for ſome of the Cures. 


Tux diſeaſes for which theſs waters were 
moſt frequently had recourſe to, were exter . 
nal wounds, inflamed eyes, foul ulcers, and 
cutancous eruptions: : and if the foregoing 
account 


— ——— 
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account of the, morbid effects of accumu- 


lations of heat on the Tuckice be in any de- 
gree probable, the reader will find no diffi. 


culty in accounting for the falutary effects 


of bathing i in thoſe of the eruptive Kind: 
but it may not, perhaps, be ſo eaſy to ach 
count for thoſe cures which were obtained at 


a a diſtance from the ſprings, where the quan- 
tity of water muſt have been inſufficient for 


any other pui poſes than that of drinking, or 
of waſhing | diſeaſed parts « of a limited extent, 

under which deſcription no external diſeaſes 
can fo properly come as wounds and ulcers; 


and yet, when uſed in this way, it is proba- 


ble there muſt have been ſome caſes in which 


they were found ſalutary, either originally to 


have eſtabliſhed their reputation and the ſale 
of them, or afterwards to have kept it up: 


a very few ſucceſsful ones would, indeed, have 


been ſufficient to have anſwered this purpoſe, 
as the monks, to whom thoſe ſprings uſually 


belonged, as appendages to monaſteries, well 


knew how to ſend forth reports concerning 


them, in a way the moſt likely to engage 
the 


e 


. a 


C2 
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the attention, and excite the admiration of 
the public, and by the great influence which 


19 


they had over the minds of all ranks of peo- 
ple, could not only magnify the cures really 


4 271 15; 


performed, but give reaſons Hfficiently fatis- 


factory, in thole days, as being © of a religious 
nature, for the failure of the reſt, ' 


2115 10 bonum va 01 boo! 


to- 19 40 


Ir we ſuppoſe it probable, therefore, that 
any wounds or ulcers were OF healed by the 
INT? 


topical applications of thele waters, it follows, 
4b! 


pretty evidently, that the cures maſt have 


been effected upon the foregoing 18 1 
and 1 am led t to think” that ſuch. really ave 


121 


14 


happened, not only from the foregoing & ge- 
neral conſiderations, and from the preceding | 
hiſtory of the ulcer under my care, but am 
bmewhat confirmed in it by the recolleaich 
of circumſtances which amount almoſt to 
| poſitive tellimoby. * 
1. mot 1110 4 
TurRE is a well in a village in the neigh= 
bourhood of Norwich, which being dedi- 
cated to a Saint in times of Romith fuper- 
ſtition, 
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ſition, very ſoon acquired 3 a, reputation for 
curing diſeaſes, and for many years, Was re- 
ſorted to by all the good Catholics 1 in the 
neighbourhood. It happened, from ſome 
extraordinary chance, that its medical repu⸗ 


tation was revived ſo lately 25 about tu enty 


years ago, and it was again, for a white, re- 


ſorted to by multitudes of the lower ranks 
of people. ; 


e - 2 0 1 ] ms * *** "=. 0 
I een enn Ih ede 
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* "RRSIDED. at that 1 50 in Norwich, „ b, and 
though, from being but. a very young ap- 
prentice | to a ſurgeon, it cannot, be ſuppoſed 
that I, knew much of, m edicine, it was 
likely that my connection with the profeſ- 
ſion ſhould at leaſt lead me. to Pay  fome at- 
tention to a ſubject which furnithed duch 
general matter for converſation; ; and the gen- 
| tleman, under whom I was, having the care 
of a great number of poor, I had daily. op- 
portunities of hearing from them the many 
and various wonders performed by this wa- 
ter; many idle ſtories of pretended cures 


were talked of, heck. tough they for a 
while 


* 
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while gained credit among the multitude, | 
were too abſurd to he liſtened to by thoſe 
who were leſs ignorant; yet, notwithſtanding 
this, I well remember ſeveral inſtances of 
patients, | who had pr eviouſly been under 
our care for ſore legs, having aſſuted me their 
wounds had healed by the mere en 
ant r e of 


Tua v. 8 in r hats ſhould 
not be prevented from healing by the appli 
cation of clean water, is not at all ftrange;: 
and it may thence be imagined, that moſt of 
thoſe which did heal; whilſt under the: uſe 
of this water, would have done fo equally as 
ſoon without it, and I doubt not butall fuch 
eaſes were ſo conſidered at that time; yet, 
from the ſtriking event of the above related 
caſe, I cannot help thinking that ſome of 
the cyres were in conſequence of the water 
itſelf; and I further ſuſpect, that, had the 

uſe of theſe, and the other celebrated waters 

before alluded to, been under the direction 

of perſons who could have known that the 
D d too 
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too frequent expoſure of wounds to the air 


very much- retards their healing, and that 


the good effects of the application of water, 
depends, probably, in a great meaſure, upon 
the part being kept conſtantly moiſt with 
it, and could, therefore, have purſued the 


ſame method which is related in the preced- 
ing hiſtory, the number of cures: would 
have been greater, and the reputation of the 
waters have continued longer: but, inſtead 
of being uſed in the moſt proper way, it 
may be ſuppoſed in a proceſs, the good 
effect of which was to be produced by a 
miracle, that very little nicety was obſerved 
in doing it, and as poor and ignorant 
people were the moſt uſual ſubjects of it, 
that it labored under the difadvantage of 0 


greateſt miſmanagement, 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 


Hernia Humoralis. 


HAVE no doubt but the preceding me- 

thod of diſſipating heat by topical appli- 
cations, may, likewiſe, be advan tageouſly 
made uſe of in the hernia humoralis; which 
is well known to be a ſymptom of the vene-. 
real gonorrhza, and conſiſts of a ſwelling and 
inflammation of the teſticles, attended with 
pain and peculiar ſenſibility to the touch. 


From. the nature and appearance of this 
complaint, it is very probable that this un- 
eaſineſs is in a great meaſure occaſioned by 
an extraordinary degree of heat being ex- 
cited in the part, and. it is obviouſly, on this 

D d 2 account 
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account that relief is to be expected from 
ſuch a mode of treatment as favors its 
eſcape. | 


MoDERN practice has, indeed, for ſome 
time paſt adopted the uſe of applications of 


this ſort in the hernia humoralis, as the ſa- 


turnine lotion, brandy and water, &c. and 
experience has fully proved their efficacy; 
but their ſalutary effects have been attributed 
merely to the aſtringency and ſtimulancy of 
ſuch topics. Thus Dr. Aikin, in bis inge- 
nious Obſervations on the external Uſe of Lead, 


and on other Topical Medicines, ſtrongly repro- 
bates the indiſcriminate uſe of emollient 


poultices in the very caſe under conſideration, 
and fays, that the ſaturnine water, if made 
ſtrong, and applied cold, will be much more 


uſeful: and that he once had a very ſtriking. 


inſtance of the efficacy of common aſtrin- 
gent and flimulant applications in the fame 
complaint. He ſays, A perſon ſuddenly 
« attacked in the morning with a ſwelled 
* teſticle, was obliged, on account of ne- 

N ceſſary 
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« ceflary buſineſs, to walk about all that 
« day. I applied a folded handkerchief, 
% well ſoaked with rum, to the part, re- 
« tained by another tied round the body. 
« This was wetted twice or thrice during 
*« the day, and at night I found, notwith- 
« ſtanding his exerciſe, that the bulk was 
« greatly reduced, and the pain and ſenſi- 
« bility diminiſhed. This application, 
« with the addition of vinegar, was con- 
« tinued ſome days longer, and the part 
perfectly recovered without any. con- 
** finement to the patient“. 


IT is evident that theſe applications are 
preciſely the ſame as thoſe which I ſhould 
have recommended in the fame caſe on the 
preceding principle of removing heat; and 
I have no doubt but the relief which was 
obtained in the preſent inſtance, was in 
conſequence of the heat finding a more 


Page 45. 
ready 
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ready eſcape from the part under ſuch a 
treatment than it otherwiſe would have 
done, and more eſpecially if it had been 
ſurrounded with ſo bad a conducting ſub- 
ſtance as a thick poultice. 


SECTION 


SECTION XVI. 


1 


Hernia Inteſtinals. 


SIMILAR mode of treating the in- 
teſtinal hernia offers itſelf on the fame 
principle, as it appears very probable that 
the diminution of the bulk of the part, 
which in this caſe is the obſtacle to its re- 
duction, will be promoted by carrying off 
the extraordinary degree of heat which is 
excited under ſuch circumſtances, and 
which, perhaps, in this caſe, as-well as in 
all other inflammatory ſwellings, has a 


greater ſhare in producing the expanſion of 
the 
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the part, than is commonly imagined: and 


experience ſeems very ſufficiently to haye 
proved the truth of this remark; as the 


modern practice of ſurgery has already," in 
this, as well as in the laſt recited inſtance, 
very ſucceſsfully made uſe of means which 
have obviouſly this very tendency; the appli- 
cation of cold lotions, water, &c. having, 
for ſome time paſt been ſubſtituted in the 


room of warm poultices; but it has, in this 


caſe alſo, been ſuppoſed, that the good ef- 


fects of ſuch applications have been in con- 


ſequence, of their poſſeſſing an aſtringent 


and ſtimulating. quality. In the fame 
pamphlet from which I took the extract in 


the preceding ſection, Dr. Aikin has ob- 


ſerved,, that & the obſtacle to the reduc- 
cc tion of the contents of the inteſtinal, her- 
&* Nia, is the increaſed bulk which they 
_ < have: acquired, by ſtricture, making them 


40 * incapable of returning through the fame 
« . paſſage at which they. eſcaped. This is 
to be removed by uch remedies as cauſe 


ce * the veſſels to contract, thereby diminiſh- 


ing 
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„ ing the; bulk; of the. falids,: and.repeling 

the fluids, and not by fuch as expand; the 
« ſolids, and make them more yielding to 25 
the impulſe of the fluids. The former 
« action belongs to cald, ir ingente and flimw- 
*« laxts;, the latter to heat and emollients.“ 
And he further illuſtrates, this in the follow: 
ing caſe: |, A, boy having thruſt his penis 
C6 through the ring of a key, it immedi- 
« ately. ſwelled in ſuch 'a manner that he 
could not get it off again, and alarming 
& ſymptoms: ſoon came on; but the .c cure 
« was, performed by Appins the part in 
* cold e id N ni ts: 4 art a7 
tc2ilq 1 (£421 07.3. e eee 
THESE roi wad this inſtance. of the 
good effects of the application of cold Wa- 
ter, agree perfectly with the foregoing gene- 
ral theory; by which, I think, its operation - 
may . be, accounted for more ſimply, and 
more latisfactorily, than by the ſuppoſition 
of its r and aſtringency; both 
| * Page 92. 
E e which 
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. which qualities, if exerciſed on an inflmed 
part, uaccompanied with a quality which 
had the power of carrying off heat, would, 
1 fear, aggravate rather tlian alleviate the 
complaint: : and for this reaſon, I doubt not, 
but vinegar, brandy, and rectified ſpirit, the 
latter of which are conſidered as the moſt 
powerful ſtimulants, could they be applied 
in a way in which their diſpoſition to 
evaporate would be repteſſed, and at the fame 
time their ſtimulating power be felt, that 
they would not produce the ſalutary effects 


they ate now well known to oœcaſion; and / 
in the preſent caſe, in which the part-is not 

denuded of the ſkin, their application can t. 
act upon no other principle than the abſorp- b 
tion of heat, which takes place during their m 
evaporation, for unleſs the cutis be removed, 0 
and the more ſenſible parts which lie un- of 
derneath be expoſed to their immediate in- nt 
fluence; theif ſtimulating powe n be th 
felt. | Vi 
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VE delicate ſtructure of that moſt va- 

I  luable organ which. is the ſubject af 
this complaint, would naturally lead, us.to 

be particularly cautious in admitting new 
methods of treating the various diſeaſes to 
which it is ſubject, the foundation of moſt 

of which is well known to be long conti- 
nued and neglected inflammations; I believe, 
therefore, though the nature of this fo ob- | 
viouſly points it out as the peculiar object of 
the general treatment hitherto recommended 

in all local inflammations, I ſhould have 

E e 2 avoided 


1 1 
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2  OPTHALMIA. 
avoided noticin g it in this place, had not ex- 
3 perience, in a great meaſure proved that thoſe 
applications which tend to carry off heat 
may be ale with the utmoſt ſafety. 

| | NOA 

Tux preſence of an extraordinary quan- 
tity of heat in an inflamed eye appears to 
me ſo evident, from the general ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe, and the endeavouring to remove 
it, therefore, is 10 obvioufly proper, that I 
ſhall confine myſelf principally to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe facts and circumſtances 
| which lead me to ſuppoſe that the common 
means for that purpoſe * be made uſe of 
without any hazard. 


Tur very fluid with which nature con- 


ſtantly moiſtens the globe of the eye, I am 
perſuaded, is uſeful upon the principle of 
carrying off that redundant heat which is 
excited by the frequent motion of the pal- 
pebree: for though this fluid may be gene- 


rally conſidered as preventing the common 


effects of friction, in the manner other lu- 
bricating 


ri: 
lies 


re . 
bricating liqubts ate known to do, het it will 
be found, upon reflection, that the obvious 
neceflity there miſt be for its being perfectly 
tranſparent, does not admit” of its being ſo 
unctuous, aid miicflaginons, "as would' be 
requiſite for that purpoſe: being, therefore, 
thinner and more watery, it is, conſequently, 
mote volatile, A by its IM ſpolition t to 


x 


of that hea which it cannot prevent King 
excited,” enn nne 
| aui SVGA 015617 ALMIRONIA WISY 0 
Ox of the mot pöpüllre remedies ü 
inflamed eyes is cold ſpring water, ang its 
application in the early ſtage of ſuch an in- 
flatnmation has frequently been known to 
carry it off without any other means being 


made _ of. * 


Bx AN Dx and water; which, having more 
volatility than water alone, muſt be a ſtill 
more cooling application, is another colly⸗ 
rium of no ſmall reputation in many fami- 
lies; and I know many perſons who have 

been 
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been ſubject to frequent, infl 10! 
accidental cauſes, who are perſuaded t that the 
conſtant uſe; of this not only renders their 
eyes es ſubject. to be inflamed, but when 


they mb that it very much tends to carry, | 


a f ily S bg 
1 p — 4 : 4 * J 
. 1 


. e eee 
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moiſt and cold application, i is, likewiſe, fre- 
quently, made uſe, "x7 in "this diſeaſe, and if 
there be not many inſtances known of i its be- 
ing very beneficial, there have been enow to 
eee ee 0 
beugt 
The aqua F Hat for ſme. years 
paſt, been preſcribed by medical practition - 
ers in the opthalmia; and though it is uſually, 
applied cold, I have never heard of any in⸗ 
conveniences from its application, and 
ſhould imagine if it had not been often 
found of real uſe, that it would not have 
ſupported its reputation in caſes of this kind 
ſo long as it has done. 


I cANNOT 


IT Fur | pg a rotten apple, mhich i is pe 


OP THA INE / © ts 
IeAxNef help thinking; that even the 
electrit aura, emitted from a blunt wooden 
point, and which bas lately" been ſueceſsa 
fully applied in this diſecaſe, acts merely 
by carrying off the heat from the part TTY 
ſtteam of common air. I Habe myſelf Had 
frequent opportunities of making this expe- 
riment, and have always found that it miti- 
gated the pain during the time of its appli- 
cation, and that the patients never failed. to 
remark that it gave a ſenſation of coolneſs 
particularly grateful to the eye under thoſe 
circumſtances; and I remember one patient 
who had a very painful inflammation, and 
found ſuch an alleviation'of the pair from 
Ats application, that the called upon me 
three or four times in the day to have it 
thrown into the eye, but the relief it in- 
parted, though always very great at the 
time, was but of ſhort duration, ſeldom 
ö laſting more than a quarter of an hour after 
2 ſhe left the houſe. If we admit that the te. 
lief which the eye obtains under this appli: | 
cation — from its favoring the eſcape 
of 
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of heat with which the part is ſo evidently 
overloaded, at will be no difficult matter to 

underſtand that 2 quick ſucceſſion of cool 
air applied immediately to the eye ,ſhquld 
have this effect, as its operation muſt be 
preciſely the fame as that of the fan and the 
bellows, as already explained in Pages 
37, 38, and 39 af f the firſt ſection. 


1 1 1 4 0 


Ap this PEAS is 1510 more oak 
ble, as thoſe who have often tried; this ex- 
periment, muſt, as well as myſelf, have 
found, that when the eye is brought too 
near the point from hence the aura iſſues 

it never fails to make the patient com- 

| plain, and that, on this account, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the eye ſhould be at a coniiderable 

_ diſtance from it, during: the operation. . 


As a convincing proof that the elec- 
tric breeze acts upon this principle, the 
ſame agreeable ſenſation, and the ſame good 
effects may be produced by throwing air into 
the eye through a common . blow-pipe, 
though 


* 
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though in an inferior degree; and this evi- 


dently cannot be owing to any difference in 
the quality of the air, but to the ſtteam 
being more perfectly divided, and, as it 
were, radiated when driven hy the electric 
fluid, than it can be when blown through a 
tube. In fact this is preciſely the ſame thing 
as an old popular method of treating this 
diſeaſe, which conſiſted in placing the eye, 
for ſome time, near and oppoſite to the 


key-hole of a door; and which, I am in- 


formed, is ſtill practiſed in ſome places, 


| eſpecially in the north of England. Popu- 
lar methods of treating diſeaſes have, per- 


haps, originated in the experience of their 
uſefulneſs in more inſtances than is com- 
monly imagined; and ſuppoſing this to have 
been the caſe with regard to the 'preſent 
method, there can be little doubt but it 
was ſalutary on the very principle juſt men- 
tioned, the admiſſion of a ſtream of air into 
the eye being evidently the whole of * 


operation. 


F F | I KNow 
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I Know very well that the principle upon 
which all theſe applications, and particu- 

larly that of electricity, are ſuppoſed to act, 


is that of aſtringency and ſtimulancy ; and 1 
am aware that there are ſome kinds of i in- 


flammations, and other diſeaſes of the eye, 
in which ſuch powers are likely to be uſe- 
ful, by giving tone to the lax veſſels, and 
enabling them more perfectly to propel the 
contained mic; and theſe are the caſes in 
* Which the vitriolic lotions have been ſo ſa- 
lutary: but I am authoriſed, from the moſt 


poſitive experience, to ſay that theſe appli- 
cations are uſeful even during the moſt pain- 


ful and highly inflammatory ſtate of the 
eye, in which it is pretty certain that ſti- 
mulating applications muſt be injurious; 
and I have had a recent inſtance in which 
the conſtant uſe of cold milk and water 
ſeemed peculiarly beneficial, 
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G 
A GENTLEMAN, who, in two preceding 
inſtances, had a very painful and long conti- 


nued inflammation in both eyes, was a few 
months ago ſeized with the ſame com- 


piaint even in an increaſed degree, as both 


eyes were dere inflamed, and attended 
with exqu ifit te pain, 


In the former attacks he was bled" re- 
peatedly, underwent other very copious 
evacuations, took anodynes, and various 
warm and ſoft applications were uſed to the 
eyes, as the fotus anodinus of the London 
diſpenſatory, emollient poultices, &c. but 
notwithſtanding this the complaint was in 
both caſes of ſeveral weeks duration. 


IN the preſent inſtance I immediately, as 
before, took away ten ounces of blood, and 
ordered a purging draught to be taken the 

Fi 2-' following 
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following morning; but inſtead of the 
warm fomentation and poultice, deſired that 
he would keep rags moiſtened with cold 
milk and water conſtantly to the eyes. No 

other means whatever were uſed but theſe, 
and in twenty-four hours, from my firſt | 
ſeeing him, the pain was ſo much miti- 
gated, and the inflammation abated, that I 
judged the ſole continuance of the cold milk 
and water would be ſufficient for the cure, 
and which was compleatly effected in three 
or four days. 


IT. is difficult to compare the degrees of 
complaints, even when very ſimilar in their 
ſymptoms ; and there are, doubtleſsly, fo 
many hidden circumſtances which may 
haſten or protract a cure, that it is impoſe. 
ſible to ſay that this diſeaſe was ſo preciſely 
reſembling the two former attacks of it, 
that had the ſame method of treatment been 


made uſe of, it would have been of as long 
a con- 


— 
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preſumption, from the very great difference 
in the duration of the one and the other, 
and the apparent ſimilarity in the diſeaſes, 


that in the latter the uſe of a different topi- 


cal application had ſome ſhare in facilitating” 


the cure, more eſpecially as the obvious 


tendency of the cold lotion was to carry off 
what, if not the principal cauſe of the moſt 


urgent ſymptom, muſt at leaſt have vey | 


much aggravated it, 


THE reader will probably remark that 
cold water was not in this caſe uſed ſimply, 


and that the addition of milk. to it, might, 


by its emollient quality, have contributed to 


the relief which was derived from it. The 


reaſon for my joining the milk to it, was the 


ſame that influenced me in a former inſtance, - 


namely, my apprehenſion that cold water 


alone would. have appeared ſo unmedical, 
not to ſay hazardous an application, in fo. 


very painful a ſtate of the eye, that it would 
probably 


221 
a continuance. There is, however, a ſtrong: 
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probably not have been uſed to that degree 
in which it appeared to me to be likely to 


aunſwer the purpoſe of carrying off the heat; 
and I was at the ſame time well ſatisfied, 
that, being cold and fo, much diluted, any 


emollient quality which might reſide in the 
unctuous part of the milk could not be 
felt. | | 


From what has been ſaid, then, I think 
the liberal uſe of thoſe applications which tend 
to carry off heat, may be recommended in 
inflammations of the eyc, and, perhaps, thoſe 


which are moſt calculated to produce this 
effect are wet linen cloths applied to the eyes 


and kept conſtantly moiſt, and the electric 
aura: and from the peculiarly grateful ſenſa- 
tion which is the effect of the latter, I ſhould + 
imagine that heat is moſt quickly removed 
by it, and that, therefore, were the operation 
repeated more frequently, and the eye ex- 
poſed to its influence much longer at a time 
than is generally practiſed, I ſhould be diſ- 
| poſed 
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poſed to give the preference to it; excepting, 
however, in thoſe peculiar caſes in which 
any ulceration may have taken place, in 
which it is obvious, on the principle u hich 
the throwing in fo large a quantity of air 
might be prejudicial. 
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Gout. 


THE nature of this diſcaſe is ſo little un- 


derſtood, that few of the ſyſtematic : 
writers on medicine have attempted a theory b 
of it. Wh ſy 
| IT is evident, however, from the patients a 
who are the peculiar ſubjects of it, and the in 
circumſtances which are well known very al 
often to induce the paroxyſms, that an inflam- or 
matory diatheſis is one of the prediſpoſing 4 
cCauſes of it. tho! 
| rECI1 


IT has been before remarked, that full 


and high living with regard to diet, indo- 
| | lence, 
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lence, ſedentarineſs, living chiefly in a warm 
atmoſphere, and other habits of luxury, in- 
jure the ſyſtem by the generation and reten- 
tion of a preternatural degree of heat, and 
that theſe cauſes contribute very much to 
produce the-gout; experience has py ſuffi- 
ciently proved. 


Tun diſeaſe, moreover, if conſidered as 
a local affection of the joints, is likewiſe a 
true inflammation ; the tumefaction, redneſs, 
extreme tenderneſs, ſenſe of burning, &c. 
being all ſymptoms obviouſly indicating a 
ſuperabundant heat. 


- SETTING aſide, therefore, the prejudices 
in favour of keeping the affected part warm, 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, the propriety 
of cooling applications would ſeem as evi- 
dent in the preſent inſtance as in moſt of 
thoſe other diſeaſes which have before, been 
recited. 
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I AM, however, aware, that the idea ef 
repelling gouty matter would in this caſe be 
particularly urged as an objection to tlie uſe 
of thoſe topics which tend to carry off heat; 
thick flannels, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
prevent its eſcape being ſuppoſed to unkad 
the part of this matter by favoring perſpira- 


tion. 


TnarT the ſweat of gouty aſia; and 
more eſpecially of the parts immediately af- 
fected by the diſeaſe, is charged with ſome- 
thing very unuſual muſt be admitted; but 
believe that it has not yet been proved-whe= 
ther the matter which 1s thus ſeparated, be 
the cauſe or the effect of the diſeaſe; whe- 


ther it be depoſited in conſequence of the ex- 

traordinary heat excited and retained on the { 

part, or whether the heat and pain 'be the t 

effects of this matter endeavouring to paſs a 

the ſkin. t 
ADMITTFING the latter to be the fact, 

the heat is, at all . but a ſymptom; and n 


I cannot 
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I cannot conceive it likely that the diſeaſe 
ſhould paſs off more favorably by the aggra- 
vation of ſuch a ſymptom. There can be 
no doubt but an accumulation of heat long 


continued upon a part muſt be injurious: to 
it, and it appears to me by no means impro- 


bable, that the peculiar | rigidity of thoſe 


joints which have endured many fits is prin- 


cially owing to this ſingle circumſtance. 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the ſkin, by 
being repeatedly expoſed to the influence of 
an extraordinary degree of heat, may become 
{ thickened, and its ſurface be ſo corrugated 
and hardened as to be ſcarce permeable to 
the perſpiratory fluid, and if it be imagined, 
as above, that the gouty matter uſually finds 
an iſſue by ſweating, it muſt appear obvious 
that its eſcape muſt by this means be re- 
tarded, all future paroxyſms be aggravated, 


and the parts themſelves be conſequently af- 


terwards liable to ſuſtain more injury, 


THAT a certain degree of heat above 'the 
natural temperature of the ſkin is requiſite to 
6g 2 induce 


_ 0:0 UI 
induce perſpiration has been before obſerved, 
but a degree ſufficient for this purpoſe will 
probably be always excited by the pain 
alone without any artificial means to increaſe 
it; and as an exceſſive degree of it is ſup- 
poſed to defeat this intention, I rather think 
that thoſe who have experienced this com- 
plaint will be ready ta acknowledge that the 
pain is uſually ſuch as to be likely to excite 
a quantity requiring rather to be reduced than 
to be increaſed, even to attain the true ſweat- 
ing point. 


Tux means univerſally recommended as 
preventative of this com plaint, and which 
experience has fully proved to be equal to 
this purpoſe, are likewiſe evidently ſuch as 
prevent the immoderate generation of heat, 
and allow of its due eſcape; as abſtinence, 
exerciſe, expoſure to cald, &c. and ſurely this 
affords a preſumption that favoring the diſſi- 
pation of heat from the part affected would, 
even during the paroxyſms, be ſalutary. 


IAM 
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IA ſtill more confirmed in this idea 
from ſome remarks which occur in a paper 
on this ſubject in the ſixth volume of the 
London Medical Obſervations and Inquiries. 
The * writer of the obſervations is at the 
| fame time the ſubject of the caſe which gave 
riſe to them, and is alſo a medical man. 


Ar TER reciting fome circumſtances re- 
ſpecting his health and the nature of his 
conſtitution from his youth, and mentioning 
that he had for ſome years before been fre- 
quently attacked with the gout, he fays, 
« On my paſſage to Jamaica in December 
« 1770, the gout came into one of my feet 
« few days before our arrival in that 
„ iſland. I wrapped it up as I had uſually 
done in England, with flannel and oil- 
« ſkin. I ſoon ſuffered excruciating pain; 
* which induced me to lay aſide moſt of 


0 Mr. Alexander Small, late ſurgeon to the o: derne ia 
the iſland of Minorca. 


cc my 
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my wrappers, and my pain ſoon abated, 
On my arrival at Kingſton, in Jamaica, 


my friend Dr. Naſmyth, a moſt ingenious 


and experienced phyſician there, adviſed 
** me to lay aſide all my wrappers, and to 
«keep a cotton ſtocking only on my foot; 
( for experience has taught us, ſaid he, that 
* gouty limbs ſhould be kept cool in this 
« country, I experienced the benefit of 
«following this advice; for the gout ſoon 
* went off. y 


« I Hap a return of the gout in March 


« following, on my paſſage to New York; 
« and though the weather was cold and 
« ſtormy, I practiſed the Jamaica cool co- 
« yering. I continued to do the ſame when 
* aſhore at New York, though the weather 


* was froſty. 


« In the ſpring of 1772, I had a long 


«and ſevere fit in London; but neglected 


1 follow a practice I had received ſo 
much 


\ 


1 


8 


ſo 


9 
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much benefit from in Jamaica. I buffered 
ſeverely; and I believe =o this ne, 


! 


- FURTHER," in mentioning. the circum- 


ſtances attending à future fit, he ſays, 


« During this fit, the gout, at times, viſited" 
all my limbs. The pain was leſs and 


cc 


ce 


«c 


c 


cc 


ce 


c« 
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cc 


« 


cc 


10 


«ac 


continued a-ſhorter time in my hands and 
elbows than in my feet and knees. Was 
this owing to my hands and elbows being 


more expoſed to the cool air than the 
lower extremities, by being oftener from 


under the bed-cloaths, on account of 


their being employed in neceſſary offices 


as ſoon as they became in the leaſt uſe⸗ 


ful? My right hand ſuffered leſs than 


the left; perhaps by its having been more 
expoſed to the cold.” 


* * # 1 | % 
1 - 


AnD in ſome ſubſequent. fits, he adds; 
In theſe attacks, I apphed no covering by 
night or day, but what I uſually wore. 
The only indulgence I now treatthe gout 
with in this reſpect, is not to have any 
« tight 
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<, tight binding on the gouty part. If in 
« the foot, I wear a large ſhoe; if in the 
« knee, I do not garter; and if in the hand, 
I put on a larger glove in the day. I have 
« expoſed a gouty hand to a pretty ſevere 
cold without being ſenſible of any incbn- 


e ,yenience from ſo doing. The inflamma- 


e tion went on as regularly; and I thought 
ce with leſs 2 than if nn TER 


* up. 


A ingenious friend of mine, an accu- 
cc rate obſerver of every circumſtance which 
« can throw light on any ſubject, to whom 
J had mentioned my treatment of the 
4 gout, favored me with the following” ac- 
« count, ſpeaking of himſelf. 1 


—_— 


„ ONE night, whilſt my foot gave me 
more gouty pain, after it was covered in 


«bed, than before, I put it out of bed, 


e naked; and perceiving it was eaſier then, 


r let it remain longer uncovered than I at. 


« fyrſt intended; till at length I fell faſt 
| « aſleep, 


18 
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i, aſleep,” and it remained in char ſiuntion 
„ till morning. The pain did not return, 
« and I grew well. Net zeinter, having a 
« ſecond attack, I repeated the eperiment 
not with the like immediate ſucceſs in 


« diminiſhing the pain of the gout; but 
« conſtantly: with the effect of leſſening the 
pain, ſo that it permitted me to ſleep every 
« night. I ſhould mention, that it was 
“ another perſon who gave me the firſt inti- 
| “mation of this practice. He being in 
« the old opinion, that the gout. is to be 
** drawn out by tranſpiration, and having 
heard me ſay that perſpiration. is carried 
« on, more copiouſly when the body is 
© naked than when it is clothed, put his 
« foot out of bed, when pained with the 
*« gout, to increaſe that diſcharge, and found 


cc caſe by it.” 


Tuis account, which contding the expe·- 
rience of three different; perſons in the gout, 
is very ſtrong teſtimony in favor of the 

H h expoſure 


——— - p 
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expoſure: to cold; and if added to the fore 
going general reaſoning upon the- ſubject, 
will, I think, fully juſtify the recammending 
ſuch a mode of treatment, eſpecially in the 
firſt attaoks of the diſcaſe; and which uſually 
occur before the conſtitution is much ĩm- 
paired, and conſequently when the parts can 


have ſuffered no WAA prior affections 
W AE za 1., 1dgin.* 


ot fie og ern og odw noh Lach ha 


Turk apphbenil of the * 


gouty matter by a deviation from the ual 
| mode of treating the diſeaſe, is, x 


but in a few' inſtarices well founded; for 
though the poſſibility of ſuch a circumſtance 
is admitted by all medical perſons, and is 
conſtatitly the ſubject of converſation of gouty 
patients, yet I cannot help thinking "that 
it occurs much leſs frequently than is com- 
monly ſuppoſed; and that when it does 
take place, that it happens either in thoſe 
who are much advanced in years, in whom 
the ſyſtem has loſt much of its natural 
energy, or in whom the parts which the diſ- 
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eaſe uſually-attacks have been ſo much in- 
jured by former repeated affections of it, that 
they are unable to ſuſtain future fits. 


Axp if lit be ever adriitted, agreeable to 
the commonly received opinion, that a cer- 
tain degree of inflammation of the part is 
neceſſary for the ſafe termination of the pa- 
roxyſms, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that in 
young, vigorous, and plethorje"Habit)this | 
will uſually be ſufficient without any means | 
being uſed to prevent the eſcape of heat from 
it, which, if ever requiſite, myſt, obvipythy, 
be only; in thoſe. ſuhjects in whom, 
the before mentioned cauſes of age, debi- 
lity, &c. the powers of nature are languid, 

and the expitation of heat is proportionably 
mall 52a 2 n ot * enn 
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1 theſe I mean thoſe eruptions and OX 
AI coriations to which young children are 
particularly ſubje&, and which uſually make 
their appearance behind the ears, under the 
axillz, at the back of the necks of thoſe who 

are very fat, between the nates, ; cc. 


FT has before been — that theſe 
parts, being very unfayora bly ſituated for 
the eſcape of heat, Muſt, neceſſarily, be 
more ſubje& to occaſighal accumulations 
i „ of 
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of it than the other parts af the body; and 
it may be further obſerved, from the circum- 


ſtance of the contact of thoſe parts to one 
another, that they muſt ſuffer, even from 


common motion, a more than ordinary ex- 
citation of heat, on the principle of fric- 
tion. | SET 


THAT theſe parts ſhould, therefore, ſuffer 
injury from the extraordinary degree of heat 
produced by the operations of theſe two 
cauſes, is not to be wondered at; and that 
this injury ſhould conſiſt in the ſuppuration 
and partial deſtruction of the ſkin, is very 
probable, from what has before been ob- 
ſerved on the effects of ſimilar accumula- 


tions of heat on the farſgos and; ne 


preſent inſtance it ſeems particularly rea- 

ſonable to ſuppoſe the eruption is produced 
by ſuch a circumſtance, becauſe it is truly a 
local affection unaccompanied with any other 
diſeaſe, the healthieſt childrem being as ſubs 
ject to it as the moſt ſick l. 


LITTLE 
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LITTIE need, then, be ſaid on the me- 
thod of treating theſe complaints, as, ad- 
mitting the nature of them to be ſuch as is 
above ſuppoſed, it ſhould, obviouſly, conſiſt 
in the uſe of ſuch applications as tend to 
carry off heat; and it follows, therefore, 
that frequent waſhing with the moſt ſimple 
lotions, or even cold water, muſt be the moſt 
likely to anſwer this purpoſe, and, conſe- 
_ quently, promiſes to be much more uſeful 
than the various greafy applications and 
thick-ſpread plaſters which are at preſent 
ſo often made uſe of, but which, from the 
nature of them, mult tend rather to 
than to * heat. ict edν 


Tun ins of A . chil 


deen, and particularly in thoſe parts which 


are the moſt likely to be affected by theſe 


excoriations, cannot but be known ta every 
good nurſr; and experience has proved how 


much a careful attention to this circum- 
ſtance tends to preyent their taking place; 
all which the more ſtrongly confirms the 

| foregoing 


tif 
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foregaing conjecture concerning; the cauſe of 
theſe eruptions, and proves the general pro- 
priety of children being kept eonſtantly 
nl. „ sds 5 nie i e n ton 


. : | . . 9 „ 1 = 
„ - * 4a » * * 2 - A a 
sinn i fv hom mn 9 eines 
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IN the preceding ſections I have endra- 
voured to ſhew ſome of the effects of an 
accumulation of heat on the ſurface uf the: 
ſkin, in producing cutanedus eruptions and 
inffammations; and it is evident that in theſe! 
inſtances I have conſiderdd he matter of 
* as l ties 1 ſtate . 


11 . 4} $4 Ir 


Ir cannot be doubted k but the We 
extreme of an extraordinary diminution of 
this prineiple, muſt; likewiſe, be productive 
of infory, and, poſſibly, the parts which 
immediately ſuffer ſuch a privation of heat, 
may experience morbid affections not leſs 
important than any of thoſe which have 
been recited; and the various degrees of mor- 
tifications appear to be of this kind. 


8 b 46.1” AA 
Ar the fame time I a 


conjecturing that the deficiency, or ſuper: 
abundan6e of the matter of heat, conſidered: 
not merely as exiſting in a lenſible ſtate, but 
a8 organically combined with the animal 
ſubſtance, muſt, alſo, oce occaſion an impor- 


tant, and prdbably a morbid difference in 


the whole ſyſtem, or in particular parts of 
the body; and there are two diſeaſes which 
ſtrike me as peculiar inſtances of ſuch. a dif- 
ference, the one appearing to be in a great 
meaſure, if: not totally, the effect of a de- 
feiency, and the other of a redundance of 
that eee and theſe are the W and 


1 


ISnALL, 1 in nka china fe 
tions exhibit ſuch facts and circumſtances 
as lead me to theſe ſeveral: conjectures, 


and endeavor to deduce ſuch inferences. from 
them, as may, perhaps, not be without their 
2 — 5 5 51 
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THINK there can | hows no doubt but the 
cauſe of this difeafe' is the very reverſe of 

thoſe. which have been conſidered as pro- 
ducing the complaints which have been al- 
ready:adduced, for fo far from there being an 
overchaige of heat in ſphacelated parts, it is 
evident that there is a deficieney of it. 
There are, indeed, ſome local mortifications 
which are certainly the effect of an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat for a while excited in 


the part, and which, like the application of a 


ſimilar cauſe from without, occaſions the de- 


ſtruction of the part immediately under its 


influence, but in theſe the habit ſuffers no 
1 morbid 


= - 
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morbid affection, and the diſeaſed part ſoon - 


ſeparates from the ſound, which heals as a 
common wound. But the kind of - morti- 
fications which I allude to are thoſe which 
come on in the extremities of elderly per- 
fons, and which are evidently owing to a 
gradual diminution of the vital principle in 
the whole fy +: theſe. parts, in conſe- 
quence of which, 1 a ſupply of heat 
ee to a * 
t 1: | | u 8140 MAH 
8 mcetifattidntier this kind rd 
 proximately.occafioned by a want of natural 
heat in the part, may be preſumedꝭ from the 
extreme parts of the body being the firſt to 
experience a deficiency of heat when the 
genera! ſource is diminiſhed, and the circu- 
lation becomes languid; which may eafily 
be underſtood if the blood be conſidered as 
the chief vehicle of heat to the different 
parts of the body; and we recolle& that the 
ſtreams of this warm fluid are ſmaller in 
thoſe parts than elſewhere, andas being more 
remote from the ſource have, probably, a 
| 7 | Propor- 
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proportionately leſs quantity of heat: and 
this is alſo probable from their being fre- 


quently induced by external cauſes which 
deprive thoſe parts of their wonted and ne- 


ceſſary quantum of beat, as 1 to 
2 | £ BU N Nee 


a this is ſo obvious, and the com- 
mon method of treating ſuch complaints ĩs ſo 
immediately directed to ſupply the part with 
a due degree of heat, both by exciting the 
general production of it in the fyſtem by 


warm internal cordials and ſubſtantial nutri- 


tive food, and by endeavoring to call it forth 


in the part itſelf by the moſt ſtimulating 


topics; that I ſhould have thought it unne- 
ceſſary even to have mentioned this diſeaſe 
as connected with the general ſubject of 
theſe pages, were it not to take notige of a 


practice conſtantly adopted in the treatment 


of it, which, though, I believe, originally 
deſigned to warm the part, muſt produce 
the contrary effect, and; conſequently be in- 


I i 2 jurious 
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jurious: I mean the indiſcriminate uſe of 
vinous Oy as a topical application. n 


| Fi RoM its bel dend known BY 
rectified ſpirits are eaſily inflammable, that 


they excite heat when taken into the ſto- 


mach, and give a ſenſation of ſmart and 
burning when applied to any part of the 
body which is deprived of the ſkin, as in 
recent wounds, &c. they have been gene- 
rally conſidered as hot, and have been ſup- 
poſed therefore to communicate heat to all 


| bodies in contact with them; but the truth, 


probably, is, that in thoſe caſes in which 
heat is really produced by their application, 
it is not derived from the ſpirit but is called 
forth from the part itſelf in contact with it, 
in conſequence of its acrid and ſtimulating 
power, in the ſame manner as aromatic and 
other ſtimulating ſubſtances excite inflam- 
mation and heat: and even this power is 
too inconſiderable to be felt, unleſs the ſen- 


_ of the * to which it is applied be 
| increaſed 
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increaſed by the removal of the cutis; 28 
every one nen that the finger may gemain 
any length of time in wen 8200 une 
becoming warmer. e 


” 
# — - 5 1 
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Tux waſhing ſuch parts with ſpirit of 
wine, therefore, when the ſkin is unbroken, 
muſt appear, even from this view of the 
ſubject, to be attended with no advantage; 
but were this the only reaſon for its diſebn- 
tinuance, it might ſtill remain in uſe, and 
hold its place amidſt the multitude of other 
medicines, which, though they do no good, 
have, at leaſt, the negative merit of doin g no 
harm: 13; Y19246h SOT 24 00 WO e 


A LITTLE reflection will, however, Con- 
vince us that this is not a mere negative ap- 
plication, for its great readineſs to evaporate 
gives it a power of robbing the part of that 
very principle which it was intended to 
communicate. Fhe doctrine of eva apora- 
tion; 'as productive of cold, is, at this time, 
too well underſtood, and the fact too fully 

| aſcertained 
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aſcertained by experiment, to leave any doubt 
but it muſt act in this way, and that its ef- 
fect in rendering the part colder muſt be fo 
conſiderable as to be matesaiy. injurious in 
fork caſes as theſe, 


IX may, perhaps, however, be urged that 
fome of the ſpirit will be abſorbed, and that 
if admitted into the ſyſtem in this way it 
may ſtill excite heat; but its volatility. is 
probably too great to ſuffer it to remain long 

enough on the part to have much of it ab- 
abſorbed, and as abſorption is an operation 
of nature, perhaps, requiring conſiderable 
vital power, it is not likely that it ſhould he 
carried on to any conſiderable extent in the 
languid and feeble ſtate of a morbid limb. 


Wr may conclude, then, without heſita- 
tion, that the application of ſpirit to a ſpha- 
celated part can alone be uſeful when ſome 
degree of ſeparation has taken place, ar 
when ſcarifications have been made through 
its ſubſtance ſo as to expoſe the more ſenſible 
parts 
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parts underneath to its immediate influence, 
and as the common practite of bathing the 
whole limb, which in ſuch caſes is fre-> 


quently œdematous and cold, with it;-is> 
evidently injurious, that it u ou be much 
more likely to anſwer the purpoſe of warm. 
ing and invigorating the limb to rub it fle 
quently,” to apply warm and greaſy poul- 
tices to the part moſt particularly affected, 
and to keep the Whole W thick 
ee b ods ton nie 
9/d95t mn bidrorm IIIb 
Mx ant has alpen me with 
a very ſingular inſtance of the good effects 
of preventing the eſcape of heat from a 
ſphacelated limb, and which Thews at the 
fame time the very near cbnnection there is 
between the Wee? of? liſe and n 
W 


e 


IN December 1784, I viſited A lady about 
63 years of age, who had been ill more than 


2 fortnight 


— 
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a fortnight of ia highly putrid fever- For 


ſix or ſeven days before I-faw: her, 2 livid 


diſcoloration of the lower arm as far as tlie 
elbow had taken place; a gangrene of con- 
ſiderable extent had likewiſo formed on the 
lower part of the back, another on each hip, 
and the toes of one foot were blueiſh.! The 
tongue being alſo remarkably foul and dark»; 
colored, the pulſe fcarcer: perceptible, and 
every limb inbeſſantiy in motion, from the: 


twitchings of the tendons, indicated the: 


dreadfully morbid and feeble ſtate of the 
whole ſyſtem, nne n 


um diſſolution.ʒʒ—v—u—- 7 


et e 10 9031. fl ine 00 i 


* ur apprehenſion that ſhe had been for 
ſome. days actually in a dying tate, had pre- 
vented the requiſite attention to theſe ſpha- 
celated parts, and through a peculiar inad- 
vertence, the whole arm had been almoſt 
. conſtantly expoſed on the outſide of the bed. 


Wren I firſt ſaw her, the limb in queſ- 


tion. was much ſwollen, and felt to the 
touch 
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touch extremely cold]; its appearance from the 
extremities-of the fingers to the elbow was 
of a- deeply livid color, there were ſeveral 
veſications on the upper ſurface of che hand, 
and an W auaaes Was nn, e 


Toben "R Ae lerable date of n 
tient afforded ſcarce” a poſſibility that tlie 
moſt powerful means could'be of any mate- 
rial uſe, yet ĩt did not, in my opinion, juſtify 
the total neglect of thoſe which her caſe ſo 
obviouſly indicated; and which I therefore 
recommended to be had inimediate recourſe 
to. I ſhall; however, confine myſelf 
merely to the treatment of the diſeaſed arm. 


I oRDERED it to be well fomented, to be 
wiped dry, and then wrapped up in fine 
flannel ſeveral - times folded, and not to Be 
opened until I ſaw her again, and which 
was in about fix hours after. The limb had 
in this time acquired conſiderable warmth, 


and the diſcoloration towards the elbow was 
K k | much 
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much Jeſs livid. It was therefore again well 
fomented and wrapped. in the ſame flannels, 
in. which ſtate it was left more than twelve 

| hours, namely, till the next morning. The 
diſcoloration of the upper part was now to- 
tally gone, it was livid a very little way 

aboye the wriſt, and the whole limb was 

perfectly warm. The ſame means were ſtill 
ulſed for ſeveral days, at the end of which the 
diſcoloration was confined to the thumb, 
the extremities of the fingers, and, to one 
ſide of the hand; and the back of the hand 
this. time; alſo, the ſwelling of the arm 
being perfectly ſubſided, I could diftin&tly 
feel the pulfation of the artery. 


Ox account of the veſications on the 


the thumb and hand, I now directed thoſe 
parts to be ſurrounded with a thick warm 
poultice, but fomented, as uſual, before 
the application of it. This method was 


therefore continued, and the appearance of 


the 
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the ſphacelated parts became daily more fa- 
vourable; but notwithſtanding this ſhe ex- 
pired on the fixth day from my ſeeing her. 


| Sax had taken no cortex before I'faw her, 
and during t the time of my attendance I was 
unable to give her more than two half pints 
of a ſtrong decoction of it. Much pains 


were, however, taken to get down nouriſh- 


ment, and with which ſhe took a tolerable 


quantity of red wine ; all which, certainly, 


| as far as they operated, tended to give vigor 


to the ſyſtem, of which, doubtleſsly, the 
ſphacelated limb participated; but the 
cauſe of the favourable alteration which took 
place in it ſo ſoon after my firſt ſeeing her, 
and what principally effected the general 
change in the limb afterwards, I am per- 
ſuaded, was the mere prevention of the fur- 
ther eſcape of heat from it, and the conſe- 
quent gradual accumulation of that ſmall 
quantity which ſtill remained in it. 


K k 2 - 
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Tux vital principle being by theſe ſimple. 
means ſo much reſtored in the limb, not- 
5 withſtanding the near approach of the pa- 
tient's death, and the conſequent extreme 
feebleneſs of that principle, is a very ſtrik- 
ing fact, and ſtrongly indicates the impor- 
tance of a gteater attention to this circum- 
ſtance, in ſimilar ations, than is uſually 
paid by medical prone, 
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SECTION. XXI. 


Scuroy, 


HE various hiſtories of this extraordi- 
nary diſeaſe, which have been given by 
medical writers, and the accounts of its oc- 


currence in different ages, ſeaſons, and cli- 


mates, all agree ſo remarkably in the cit- 
cumſtances which diſpoſe to it, and theſe 
circumſtances ſo directly tending (according 
to the preceding theory of the production of 
animal heat, and of its eſcape by the ſur- 
face,) both to leſſen the generation of heat 
within the body, and to promote its eſcape 
by the ſurface, that J cannot help conſider- 


ing the primary cauſe of it to be a defici- 


ency of the matter of heat in the ſyſtem. 
Tas 


— — — - -———_ 
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Tu two principal cauſes which I allude 

to as producing the ſcurvy, are, long conti- 

nued expoſure to cold, and living a long 


time upon bad and not eaſily digeſted food; 


the latter affording too ſmall a ſupply of ani- 

mal heat, and the former too quickly carry- 
ing off that which is generated; and which 
appears ſtill mare probable, as either of theſe 
cauſes ſingly, if operating to a *confiderable 
extent, will produce this malady. 


Tux ſeaſan of the year in which t the ſcurvy 


is moſt rife is well known to be the winter, 
and thoſe countries are the moſt ſubject to 


it which are the * under the ſun's in- 


fluence. 


DR. Lind, whoſe elaborate treatiſe on this 
diſeaſe contains a large collection of very 


important facts reſpecting it, and which, 
therefore, whether his theory of it be true 
or falſe, muſt always be very valuable, ſays, 
* The ſhips which are annually employed 


in the whale fiſhery, are, of all others, 
ce the 


H 
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the beſt fitted out, both as to the variety 
and quality of their food; the voyage is 
* ſhort, and the ſeamen kept much in ae- 
te tion; ſo that bad water and decayed pro- 
«© viſions can ſcarcely fall to their ſhare, 

« Yet it is notoriouſly known that there is 
« no part of the world where ſhips'crews 
« are ſo liable: to the ſcurvy, as in the polar 
« circle. Thoſe who are ſeizedat their firſt . 
« entrance into the cold, find an increaſe of 
* their ſymptoms when got into the ice. 
e The attack of the malady is here more 
« ſudden, and its progreſs more rapid, than 
« any where elſe. The patient has ſeldom 


„ any cure or alleviation till the weather 
© ſoftens *. | 
Tur fame author, in another publica- 
tion 4, obſerves, The failors in winter, 
and eſpecially ſuch of them as viſit the 


Page 214. 


+ Efſay on the moſt effectual Means of e the 
Health of Seamen. Page 24. 
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«| Greenland eas; to be rettackeble for 4 
e voracious appetite, andi a ſtrong digeſtidn 


% of hard ſalted meats,” and the coarſeſt 
e fare: and I think this circumſtance very 


ſtrongly ſupports the conjecture, that an ex- 


*traordinary waſte of animal heat excites in 
the ſtomach a more than uſual appetite for 
food, on the principle of producing a propor- 
tionate ſupply of it under ſuch cireum- 
ſtances, and that, particularly in this inſtance, 
it may be conſidered as a happy effort of na- 

ture to guard againſt a diſeaſe which a defl- 
| ciency of chis a, e R * fo 

. occaſion, | 


Turs complaint will, in like manner, be 
induced in ſituations where the cold is not 


intenſe, if perſons live for a conſiderable time 
on bad proviſions; ſuch a degree of it, as is 


produced merely by a moiſt atmoſphere, even 
in a warm climate, being ſafficient to bring 


it on. Sailors in long voyages are preciſely 


in this ſituation, living for a long while, on 
hard, dry, and falted meat, which, obviouſly, 


muſt 


Cu -- w 
miſt be of difficult digeſtion, and ftom 


which, conſequently, the matter of heat 
cannot be extricated in ſuch abundance, as 
if this proceſs in the ftomach were more ea- 
ſily and more perfectly. effected. Dr. Lind 
ſays, “ It is obſervable, that in warm cli- 
oe mates, the crews- of ſhips at ſea are liable 
c to. this malady, when the hot weather, by 
«* which the fibres of the body are much 
« relaxed, is ſucceeded by great and inceſ- 
_ « (ant rains uſual in thoſe latitudes: | The 
. diſcaſe is there, likewiſe, much owing to 
« the great length of thoſe ſouthern voy- 
« ages. But otherwiſe it is not near ſo fre⸗ 
« quent a calamity: as in cold elimates; 
* the bad effects of moiſture being ren- 


* dered much more pernicious when, com 


e bined with cold. A co/d and moiſt con- 
* ſtitution of the atmoſphere, together 
60 with wet lodgings, damp beds, cloaths, 


* and other inconveniences which poor 


** people neceſſarily ſuffer in ſuch ſeaſons, 


L 1 - = 
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is the moſt frequent and h dif. 
*. debe u t. 1g 


IT hog been bleed, fo a "viſt 


ſtate of the atmoſphere always aggravates 
the diſeaſe, whether primarily produced by 
living on bad proviſions, or to being in a 


cold climate, the beſt writers have ſuppoſed 


the proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe to be a 
ſuppreſſed perſpiration occaſioned by fuch 
moiſture in the air; and much ingenions 


and plauſible reaſoning. has been made uſe 
of to account for it on this principle; from 


a ſuppoſition that many foul and groſs par- 
ticles are retained in the ſyſtem, which 
would have been carried off by perſpiration, 
and which, by their peculiar noxious qua- 
lities, corrupt the habit, and bring on the 
various ſymptoms of the ſcurvy. But I 
conceive the ill effects of moiſture in in- 


* Treatiſe on the Scurvy, Page 229. Y 
ducing 
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ducing or increaſing this diſeaſe, to be ſolely 
produced by its power of promoting cold; 
a moiſt air of the ſame, or even a higher 
temperature than a dry air having been be- 
fore obſerved to carry off heat - from' the 


animal body much more quickly. 


Previovs indiſpoſition by fever, diarr- 
hœa, hæmorrhage, and other diſeaſes which 
waſte the body and reduce the animal 
ſtrength, have always been obſerved to act, 
likewiſe,'as occaſional cauſes of the ſcurvy; 
patients under ſuch circumſtances being 
ſooneſt affected by thoſe cauſes which have 
been before mentioned as more immediately 
producing the diſeaſe. Nor does this ſeem 
at all repugnant to the preceding theary, as 
it cannot be doubted but ſuch cauſes greatly 
diminiſh animal heat, and, conſequently, 
render the patient leſs able to endure the 
further diminution of heat occaſioned by 
an inadequate ſupply of it within, or the 
too great waſte of it externally. 
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In all the "melancholy accounts which 
have been recorded' of this dreadful diſeaſe, 
as making its appearance among the crews 
of ſhips in long voyages, among the wretched - 
inhabitants of beſieged towns, among ſol- 
diers encamped in cold climates in the win- 
ter time, or among thoſe unhappy perſons 
who have been obliged to paſs the winter 
within the frigid zone, it is obſerved always 
to have been moſt ſevere with thaſe who 
have been moſt expoſed to the inclemency 
of the weather, who have been the moſt 
thinly clad, and who have lived upon the 
moſt ordinary food; thoſe only eſcaping 
who have had opportunities of keeping 
themſelves warm, and who have lived upon 
a better diet. And hence we may well un- 
derſtand why the diſeaſe ſhould, in the fame 
place, fo differently affect not only a few 
individuals (in whom ſome accidental con- 
ſtitutional circumſtances might poſſibly oc- 
caſion a difference), but even whole bodies 
and ſocieties. When towns have been in- 
veſted, and the troops which have defended 

them 


„eon. 2dr 
them have been compoſed of regiments be- 
longing to different nations, ſome of which 
have been better cloathed, fed, and accomo- 
dated, than others, it has often happened, 
though they have all neceſſarily lived con- 
tiguouſly, and have had conſtant intercourſe, 
that, while ſome whole regiments have been 
ſeverely attacked by the diſeaſe, others have 
had it but in a light degree, and others have 
totally eſcaped it. And it is, alſo, noto- 
rious, from numberleſs inſtances, that on 
board ſhips, whilſt the diſeaſe is making the 
greateſt havoc among the ſeamen, that the 
officers are frequently totally free from it . 


Many of the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy 
indicate, likewiſe, an extraordinary waſte of 
nutriment, and a deficiency of animal heat; 
« a great waſting of the animal ſubſtance, 
an increaſed appetite for food, a pale and 


* SER Dr. Lind's Account of the Scurvy, as it an 
peared at the Siege of Breda, Page 339. 


+ DR. Mac Bride's „ Eſſays. Page 17h. 
95 livid 
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« livid complexion of the ſkin, and. a ge- 
* neral loſs of ſtrength,” having been no- 


ticed among its ſymptoms by the earlieſt 


writers on this dileaſe 5. 


Tux broken texture of the blood, and 
the want of firmneſs and tenacity in the 


' fleſhy and more ſolid parts, which are marks 
ſo peculiarly characteriſtic of this diſeaſe, 
may, alſo, I think, be accounted for on 
the fame principle of a deficiency of the 
matter of heat, conſidered as one of the ma- 
terials in the animal compound. If the 
adipoſe parts be conſidered as the general 
connecting medium and bond of union of 
animal ſubſtance, and which anatomical diſ- 
ſection ſeems to render highly probable; and 


if, according to a former conjecture “, this 


ſubſtance be, in any degree, proportioned to 
the quantity of the matter of heat generated. 


and depoſited in the ſyſtem, it follows, that, 


$ Woodall, 
Section I, Pages 19, 20, 2T. 
when 


NL 
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when a deficiency of this material obtains to 
a conſiderable degree, it muſt be manifeſt 
in the waſte' of the adipoſe ſubſtance, the * 
conſequence of which, muſt, obviouſly, be 
a want of that firmneſs and coheſion of the 
parts, which its preſence ſo much contri- 
butes to produce. The looſe texture of 
the blood may, perhaps, be, alſo, explained 
upon the ſame principle, as it appears to me 
very probable, that its tenacity is much ow-= 
ing to a proper quantity of unctuous matter 
conſtituting a part of it. And even- ſetting 
aſide this conjecture reſpecting the adipoſe 
ſubſtance as proportioned to the matter of 
heat depoſited in the ſyſtem, this fact of the 
want of tenacity in the animal ſubſtance 
when affected by this diſcaſe, may ſtill be 
explained equally fimply, as it is evident that 
the deficiency or privation of any one of the 
materials requiſite for a perfe& animal com- 
pound, muſt produce a tendency to the de- 
compoſition of the whole, the moſt obvious 
mark of which muſt neceſſarily be a dimi- 
niſhed coheſion of the other ſeveral parts. 
| IT 


Ir was remarked in the preceding ſee- 


tion, that the degree of the vital principle 


depended much on the preſence of the 


matter of heat, and a very ſtriking inſtance of 


this was adduced in the caſe of the ſphace- 
lated limb. The peculiar livid appearance 
of parts in ſuch a ſtate, and which, from the 
circumſtances of the before mentioned hiſ- 
| tory, may well be conſidered as preternatu- 

rally deprived of the matter of heat, muſt 
be well known to ſurgeons very much to 
reſemble a ſcorbutic affection; and even in 


| - "caſes where the reſt of the ſyſtem is in per- 


fe& ſoundneſs, ſuch a local affection, and 
which may not improperly be termed a lo- 
cal ſcurvy, is often produced by mere ex- 
poſure to cold. Part of the winter em- 
ployment of the huſbandry of Norfolk ex- 
poſes the ſervants of farmers to frequent and 
very ſevere cold, and is attended, at the ſame 


time, with too little exerciſe to excite any 


warmth in their bodies; I mean in pulling 
turnips, &c. The injurious effect of this 


kind of work in ſevere winters is evident on 
the 
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the hands und fect of thoſe Who are en. 


caged im it, fund eIßeolally in the former, dd 
being mbrt expoſcdd tothe air and abſt fri- 


quently; rn DοnN wink the ed bodies 
Theſe parts ſohni bebotmt livid and ſwollen, 


acquite i pecelifir [rigidity; ande- their 


{-nſbility, be Kin frequently breaks; and 


rery\illcontttivized fore, Whichodiſehirge'a 
thin bloady iymphe and which are Aificult 


to heal, r thi abu egi ned not 
obſerve; that che ehilblain whit his a Yiſeaſe 
of thoſ& parts whichare>the! maſt remote 


very much with this deſetiptionl 155d; 
ar t wujatds nt ni banogmos Iatnins 
Ix cannqt but beacknowledged chat theſa 
appearanets a verymomuch I reſemble. 2 true 


ſcurxy, ang; were thgiNhole ſyſtem. affected 
in the fans way, there is no doubt but 


they would-be conſidered rs ſuce. 

1:08 202 ni beotitogairyd” tiod vt niet 
Bu ahotigh at is c, ent that al 
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from the ſouree of heat, and i pbeuliur to 
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diminutiom of heat in the parts, yet u dis 
ſtinction muſt be made hetucen this 'effect 
f cold, add the more ſudden effecta of ex- 
wanne cd in viſes'of franen limbs Numer 
| 85 .o a hden andi total ſtop being put 0 
| * rener part, kae 
Cock Saban” 
a-mortification;. whereas, in the preſent caſe; 
2 well as in the trus ſciirvy, the:diſcafe-ap- 
prars rather to be owing to a gradual and 
continued dimindtion of heat in the part; 
effecting, perhaps; chicfly.a loſs: of that heat 
which ſhould become an orgunic part of / ihe 
animal compound, in an abſolute ſtate, and 
inducing; in conſequenee of ſuch a defi- 
cieticy, a chemical difference in the conſti- 
tuent parts of the fubſtanee: for if, in the 
common cõοOmy of animal lifey a certain 
portion of that heat which is generated 
within the body, be depoſited in the animal 
ſubſtanoe and combined with it, as one of 
the material parts nn; 
: 51705 Aeli 1 M 
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tion as an animal compound, it follows, if 8 


this be prevented taking place in any parti = 
cular part or im the whole hody, by ſuch a 
quantity of heat being conſtantly: carried off 
as ſhall not leave a ſufficiency for this pur- 
poſe, that an injury muſt be ſuffered by ſuch 
a privation; and that the injury -ſhould' be 
of the nature juſt deſcribed, many of the | 
a ee to render ws pro 
bable. | 


. 


Tax cauſes, ſymptoms, and appearances, ' 
of this diſeaſe, which have been mentioned, 
I think may be conſidered as ſufficiently 
agreeing with the preceding theory; it re- 
mains to enquire whether the means which 
have been experienced to cure the diſeuſe | 
r the ſame n OR 


Tux'old ed of ales | 
trariis medentur is perhaps in no diſeaſe 
more ſtrikingly exemplified than in the 
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living too long upon fobd which affords an 
inadequate ſupply of it, and the too great 
waſte of it by a long continued expoſure to 
cold, ſo evidently produce this complaint, 


\ the uſe: oſ food, Which, from being ea- 


ſily digeſtiblo, more quickly, and to a greater 


degree, imparts this important material to 
the ſyſtem, - and the living in ſituations eſs 


expoſed to the waſte of it, never fail to eure 


it; the former, however, being more inſtru- 

mental in its removal than the latter, and of 
the former 18 cee Wa hs moſ 
_ Galutary..): - 4 951091 1 NIA ily 
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enen e Hr 
Tua the uſe of good food ſhould be 


moſt efficacious in the cure of the ſcurvy, is 


perfectly agrecable to the preceding: theory of 
the production of animal heat, as according 


to that, the reſtoration! of the balance of 
heat, as an organic part in the ſyſtem, can 

be alone obtained from this ſource. Expo- 
ſure to cold may, indeed, as is the fact, be 
as inſtrumental in the Production of the 


7. ſcurvy 
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ſcurvy as bad food, as the too great waſte o * 
heat muſt; obviouſly, as ſoon. produce a de- 


ficiency as the too little ſupply bf it; but 


when once the deficiency has taken place 
and this diſeaſe is its conſequenet; the re. 
generation of it Can, evidently; be alone de- 
nnn mn Fenn 
Ps N HibNer D nac n ova 

1 T has been before n that he 6 6. 
paration of heat from the different articles 
of food, moſt probably takes plage during 


their decompoſition. in the ſtomach; It can. 


not be douhtod hut ſome kinds of ſood more 
readily undergo this proceſs than others; 
and the. texture, of green vegetables being 
moxe looſe and: leſs tenacious than that of 
any other article of food, it may caſily be 
imagined that they will moſt readily, quickly, 
* ee Sc the digeſtive, ee, ' 
I ff Ie hat 132d 4 * 

Vie Us tories: bins been conceived 
by didn writers to account, for this falye 
tary effect of vegetable food; with ſome it 
has been 1 te ſapIntcen'ts, artenu 
| ating 


een. 


| tb-maks of vegetable ſubſtances, have dif. 


- which eſcapes during the decompoſition of 

vegetables has the greateſt ſhare in promot- 
ung the cure of the ſcurvy; and this he is 
the more diſpoſed to believe, from à perſua- 


— 


ating and ' reſolving virtue in vegetables u, 
233 as applied to the cure of the 
preſent diſeaſe, I confeſs, convey no idea to 
me,) and modern chemiſts. profiting by the 


covered other principles in them, to which 
e wy e their n . 


Ds. Macbride foppoles that the rod ai 


ſion of its being the principal connecting 
medium and bond of union in thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which contain it; and for this rea- 
ſon he recommends the uſe of malt and 
other faccharine farinacea, ſugar, melaſſes, 
ſpruce beer, and all other ſubſtances which 
in fermentation afford a liberal hair N 
. . 2299] 
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eme, a 
Ian, however; murk doubtfa-bf this 
lutary quality reſiding in fred air ſeeing ns 
reaſon why the good effects of vegetable 
vod Would eee e 0 
1 cPHtnolpts; 
| upon which Dr. Macbride ſeems. 5 lay 
ſach great ſtreſs; ſhould belong to this;reas 
ther than to any other of the conſtituient 
parts of a vegetable body; a it appears 
me very probable that the ſepatation of any 
he WHR 05 lth; 0111109003 n 67 307; 
0 i g. 51019 n Eav cod 
I is, yet; clettly beiden, from the many 
accounts bf cures in” the ſcurvy: bking n 
fected by fuch fitall quatitifies/6f begbtabfe — 1 
a cantiot be ſuppoſed to affotii an adequats 
ſupply” of nuttiment, that they muſt be 
conſidered in ſome” other Light 'thiiti as ere 
fads Y avitoting, t e een, 
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| their regdigeſd 40 undergo : the fermentati 
proceſq and vhilſt they are undergoing that 
proseſo nipn heir pr f communicetting 
de ame diſpoũtion tu the other articlendf 
fed With which:they-mix-46-the ſto mach 


ferment; in ſomb ſueh wiy a8:the additiomof 
yealt:th dough! arid woft promotes: chtir 4x64 
{pogive ſermentatigns( Id2r2go10n loca , 
e 20 aonni⁰αg 2111 ech olds don elde 
is The caxpyripents, of Dr. Maebride N ſeam 
not a little to confirm this oo Hu, 
they, evidently, tend to prove that the de- 


dompoßtiqn f. animal ſubſtance, is: mach 
allied: hy the; mixture pf, vegetable. (And 


8 power in vegetables, being. ofu cpi 
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Ix, then, theſe premiſes be admitted, the | 
uſe of vegetable food will be found to be l- wp. 
timately derived from its power of -promots = 
ing the digeſtive proceſs; the imperfeftion 
of which, as preventing the adequate gene 
ration of animal heat, I have conſidered as 
powerfully contributing to this diſeaſe and 
which, I think, Wee 8 
e e eee o 
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Tur mode of treating this Adee as 
| ſuggeſted by the preceding general theory of 
| its cauſe, is ſufficiently obvious, and, indeed, - 
has already been adopted with ſuch ſucceſs 
as manifeſtly to prove the propriety of it. 
* the ſame time it ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the importance of an attention to 
the circumſtances which ſeem ſo inſtru - 
mental in producing it, in our endeavours 
to prevent it; and that this-is really practi- 
cable much oftener than has hitherto been 
imagined, not only appears probable, from 
reaſoning upon the foregoing premiſes, day”, 
| think, has been ſatisfactorily aſcertained by 
25 experiment 
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experiment in the peculiar healthineſs and 


almoſt total exemption from the ſcurvy; of 


the crews in the late celebrated circumnavi- 


have been produced by a ſtrict attention hav- 
ing been paid to diet, cloathing, exerciſe, 
ventilation, and cleanlineſs; the two firſt 
contributing to prevent a deficiency of the 


matter of heat, and the others obviouſly | 


tending - to prevent the other occaſional 
cauſes of this diſeaſe from Ow Pe: 


fition. - 


Tur e of this diſeaſe being ſo 


| peculiarly important, it may be worth while 


more particularly to conſider theſe ſeveral 
means of its prevention, as agreeing with 


the preceding theory, and as attainable in the 
eommon circumſtances and fituations moſt 
liable to it; I mean in long ſea voyages. 


—FoobD, as it is good or bad, though ſo 
materially concerned in caufing or prevent- 
ing the ſcurvy, is, unfor tunately, in long 

voyages, 


gations of the globe; and which appear to 


Seon | __ ws 
voyages, of a nature ill adapted to afford an 
adequate ſupply of heat and nutriment. The 
very means which are neceflarily uſed to pre- 
ſerve it for a conſiderable length of time, 
(and which muſt, obviouſſy, be ſuch as 
enable it to reſiſt the common proceſs of its 
decompoſition by putrefaQtion,) moſt evi- 
dently hindering it from undergoing the di- 
geltive proceſs in the ſtomach fo — and 
perfectly: as it would otherwiſe do, | 


Tux means which give — Aalen 

the power of teſiſting putrefaction, com- 
monly made uſe of, are the 1 impregnatin g it 
with falt, and the depriving it of all moi- 
ſture. The firſt, probably, acting as a 
coat or covering to it, and as, being enabled, 
when diſſolved, to fill up every interſtice, 


compleatly ſheathing and defending it from 


the contact of the ſurrounding air, which is 
well known to be neceſſary to the proceſs of 
putrefaction, and the ſecond evidently ex- 
cluding the other ne which very 

much promotes it. | | 


Nas: Ir 
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Ix, chen, there be no other means of 


preſerving animal ſubſtance but what will 
render it difficult to digeſt *, this inconyenj- 
ence muſt be ſubmitted to in yery long yoy- 


ages; and our next enquiry. muſt he whe- 
702 * * 1 | is ther 


. 


* Fr. ingenious friend of dine, to whom. I have often 
been obliged for philoſophical information; has ſuggeſted 


to me the poſſibility of preſerving animal ſubſtance, upon 


2 principle very. different to any yet made uſe of; 


namely, by keeping it ſuſpended in inflammable air. He 


has made this experiment at different times, and with dif- 


ferent kinds of meat, and has found them remain per- 
fectly ſweet for ſeveral months, and even during. the 
| ſummer” s temperature, Y 


Taz chemical ine on which this is elfefted, 


muſt, evidently, be the ſame as that which prevents the 


combuſtion of bodies when 'ſurrounded with air which 
is already ſaturated with the material which eſeapes dur- 
ing that proceſs, Air capable of abſorbing phlogiſton 


is, in like manner, requiſite for the putrefactive procels 


of animal ſubſtance; and, if the air in contact with it 
be (as is the caſe with inflammable air) incapable of 
receiving this principle, the proceſs muſt, obviouſly, 
ceaſe. 


— can be no Aab, therefore, both from theory 
and experiment, but animal ſubſtance may be preſerved 


under theſe circumſtances, and I mention it as certainly 
a very ſtriking fact; at the ſame time, on account of the 


2 . 


Sener. | 17 
ther any other kind of food taken at the 
ſame time will not nn its more n 
ſolution. Zelle e 4605219; A 
great expenee of the materials from which inflammable 
air is produced, from the trouble attending the proceſt of 
making it, and from the great difficulty there would, de 
in providing veſſels ſufficiently large, and at the fame 
time ſuMciently' air-tight” to preferve it in; it is much to 
be doubted whether it could be practieable on ſo large a 
ſcale as would be neceſſary to make it uſeful for the pre- 


ſent purpoſ _ 3 


Ir were, r obe rwithed, "A fore further ex- 
periments of this kind were made at ſea, by which would 
be known whether any different effects would be pro- 
duced by the variations of climates, and whether inſlam 
mable air, when under the different circumſtances of 
being more expanded in a hot atmoſphere, and being 
condenſed in colder ones, would ſtill, in an equa] degree, 
preſerve its power of Preventing the beben of theſe 
ſubſtances. | 


5 1 


OTHER e might 40 bs made to ee 
animal ſubſtance on the mere principle oſ preventing the 
acceſs of the external air. I am told that an Italian au- 
thor mentions his having preſerved meat along while by 
keeping it compleatly immerſed in oil; and I think other 
modes of excluding the air might be made uſe of, In 
climates which are not very warm, pieces of animal-fleſh 
might be compleatly covered with mutton fuet, or bees 
wax, and even in the warmeſt, they might be further co- 

vered 


— 
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Ir has already been ſuggeſted, PRE] 
F ad have this valuable property, but it 
will be in vain that they poſſeſs this quality, 
if it be confined to freſh vegetables, which 


it, evidently, muſt be as impoſlible to procure 
in long voyages as freſh animal food. Ve- 


getable ſubſtance is, however, found under 


a greater variety of forms than animal ſub· 
ſtance ; and under ſome of thoſe forms; it ad: 


Sie with pitch or refin or RO ſuch-like compoſition; 
and if any other ſubſtance which did not communicate a 
diſagreeable taſte were interpoſed between the meat and 
this covering, as lard or ſuet, I ſee no reaſon why the 
meat ſo kept ſhould be either FS. or unwhole- 


ſome. | 

AmMoNG the captains of ſhips there muſt car aol be 
many who are very intelligent men, and who muſt be ea- 
fily convinced of the uſefulneſs of ſuch experiments ; and 


the ſea ſurgeons muſt, alſo, be particularly excited, even by 


the nature of their office, to pay attention to them, I 
would, therefore, ſtrongly recommend theſe and ſuch- like 
trials to be made; and as experiments, in appearance even 
trifling, ſometimes lead to important diſcoveries, and as 
thoſe which I have mentioned, whilſt made upon a ſmall 
ſcale, cannot be attended with much trouble or expence, 
I ſhould hope ſome perſons will at leaſt be —_— to at- 


tempt them, 
mits 
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mits of longer and more perfect preſervation 
than animal ſubſtance. Some fruits, moſt 
ſeeds, and many roots, are of this kind; as 
are alſo ſome of the vegetable preparations, 
as malt, ſugar, treacle, conſerves, &e. and 
though all theſe, probably, fall far ſhort of 
freſh green vegetables in their readineſs to 
digeſt, yet they certainly undergo that pro- 
ceſs much more eaſily than hard and 4 
animal food. WEE 


Tux ſuppoſed efficacy of fixed air in pre⸗ 
venting and curing the ſcurvy, as ſuggeſted 
by Dr. Macbride, has already been noticed; 
and though I am not diſpoſed to attribute 
the ſalutarineſs of vegetables to this princi- 
ple, yet, I confeſs, I ſhould prefer the uſe of 
thoſe which moſt readily give out fixed air, 
this being a proof that they moſt cafily un- 
dergo the fermentatory proceſs, and that, 
conſequently, the change in them requi- 
lite for digeſtion in the ſtomach 18 duly: | 
effected. | 1 1 
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Waun fixed air, merely as ſuch, fo uſe- 
ful in the cure of the ſcurvy as has been 
imagined, it might be obtained from other 
ſubſtances as abundantly as: from vegetables, 
and which there could be no difficulty in 
7 preſerving in the longeſt voyages; but I be- 
lieve there are no proofs of its efficacy, un- 
leſs when immediately derived from vege- 

tables, and even unleſs extricated from them, 
in the ſtomach: it may, moreover, be re- 
marked, that green vegetables contain leſs 

fixed air than the farinaceous ſeeds, and fac- 

charine juices of plants, as ſugar, &c. and 
pet it cannot be denied but the former are 
much more antiſcorbutic than the latter. 


Tux reaſon why ſuch a medicinal virtue 
has been attributed to fixed air has, however, 
probably, been merely becauſe this princi- 
ple is ſo abundant in vegetables, and is, per- 
haps, the firſt to be obvious in their decom- 
poſition; and for a ſimilar reaſon, the various 
kinds of acids have been conſidered as anti- 
ſcorbutic, becauſe ſome vegetable juices, as 

that 


* hb 
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that of lemons and other fruits, have been 


found fo; and this has given riſe to the uſe 


of vitriol, &c. but I believe experience has 
ſufficiently proved their inefficacy both in 
preventing and curing the diſeaſe &, and that 
theſe different juices of fruits have not been 
uſeful as acids, but fimply as vegetable juices 
capable of undergoing the EY 


change in the ſtamach, 


Fron what has toon e ſubject 
of animal and vegetable food, it may be in- 
ferred that animal meat which is hard, dry 
and falted, and which, conſequently, ſtrongly 
reſiſts every proceſs of decompoſition, mult, 


as not affording an adequate ſupply of heat 


and nouriſhment, be very improper to live 


upon for a conſiderable length of time; 


and that all vegetables and vegetable pre- 
parations, as more readily undergoing the 
neceſfary proceſs in the ſtomach, and as be- 
ing ſuppoſed, likewiſe, even to aſſiſt the di- 
geſtion of the other food, muſt, at all times, 


* Da. Lind's Treatiſe on the Scurvy, Page 157. | | 
Q 0 be 
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be ſalutary; and that, therefore, ſuch quan- 
tities of the various kinds of the latter as 
can be procured, and will admit of preſerva- 
tion, ſhould be provided for long voyages, 
that they may not only form a conſiderable 
part of the food which is daily made uſe of, 
but even, if poſſible, admit the diminu- 
tion of the preſent allowance of ſalted meat. 


Tux cuſtom of dram drinking, ſo preva- 
lent among common ſailors, and which is 
certainly encouraged by the ſhip's allowance 
of ſpirits as a part of the crew's proviſion, 
is, I am perſuaded, in the higheſt degree 
pernicious, and, I doubt not, has a great 
ſhare in bringing on the ſcurvy. As the 
appetite for food is evidently leſſened, and the 
powers of digeſtion impaired by the uſe of 
fpirituous liquors, they muſt be particularly 
injurious under circumſtances which require 
a more than uſual ſupply of aliment, and 
the moſt vigorous exertions of the digeſtive 
faculties. 


I BELIEVE 


EVE 


CULTS. : 
I BELIEVE it is uſual in the navy, when 


the ſmall beer is exhauſted, or become unfit 


for drinking, to allow a certain quantity of 
rum, brandy, or gin, inſtead of it, as a com- 
mon beverage; and as the ſmall beer can be 
brewed only on ſhore, and a warmer climate 
or ſeaſon ſoon renders it unfit for uſe, it is 
clear that in ſome voyages the ſailors muſt 
be chiefly ſupplied with ſpirits during the 
whole of them. It is much to be wiſhed 
that this were otherwiſe: Spruce beer, 
which _may ſo conveniently be made in 
all climates and ſeaſons, would certainly be 
2 much better ſybſtitute for ſmall beer; or 
if the peculiar taſte of the ſpruce be ſuch 
as to prevent the failors from reliſhing it as 
a common drink, I ſee no reaſon why the 
ſpruce may not be wholly omitted, and the 
beer be made with the treacle only. The 
antiſcorbutic quality of this, beer appears. to 
me to be chiefly derived from the vegetable. 
matter of the treacle; and it is very evident | 
that it is from the fermentation of this only 
that the vinous ſtate of this liquor is pro- 

O O 2 duced ; 
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duced; and to thoſe who think the oY 
ſcorbutic virtue reſides in the fixed Air, -I 
may add that this principle is likewiſe folely 
derived from the treacle: the addition of 
ſpruce, at leaſt of its extract, or eſſence, as it 
1s improperly called, (I ſpeak in the com- 
mon language of chemiſtry) and which, 
probably, is much the ſame as common 
tar, perhaps having no other effect upon it 
than to impart to it a peculiar flavor, and 
poſſibly to make it keep a little longer than 
it would otherwiſe do. Were it boiled with 
hops it would probably keep as long as when 

made with the ſpruce, its taſte would cer- 
tainly much more reſemble malt liquor, and 
I can ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not be as 
falutary as common ſmall beer. Indeed, 
according to chemical analyſis, it muſt very 
much reſemble malt beer; in both liguors, rc 
the material inducing that fermentatory pro- 
ceſs which produces beer, being the faccha- 
Tine juice of a vegetable, differing perhaps 
only in the uneſſential circumſtance of the 


peculiar flavor of the vegetable which pro- 
| duced 
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duced it, the one being derived from che ſu- | 
gaC=CANGs and the oy, from barley. 


BuT admin g that the defare e 
cuſtom of the navy has ſo habituated ſailors 
to the uſe of ſpirits that they will not to- 
_ tally forego it, they certainly ought not to 
be. indulged. with it in a raw ſtate; if they 
muſt have it, a moderate quantity of it 
might be mixed with the treacle beer, This 
would certainly be as palatable and equally 
as wholeſome as a liquor recommended by 
Dr. Lind, and much uſed among the Ruf- 
ſians, under the name of aſobetten , and 
which conſiſts of ſmall beer, gin, treacle, 
and vinegar. 


Tae uſe of howt wort, malt meal, malt 
rob, &c. being all obviouſly proper on the 
general principles of the foregoing remarks, 
need not be particularly noticed, | | 


* 


Dx. Lind's Eſſay on the moſt effectual Wayof pre- 
9 the Health of . Page 14. | 


Ir 
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Ir appearing, therefore, that an attention 


ing up the due internal generation of heat, 


prevent the too free eſcape of it externally. 


ſhewyn that the matter of heat is conſtantly 
eſcaping from all animals, and that this is 
more or leſs as the ſurrounding medium or 
other ſubſtances in contact with the body are 
quick or ſlow conductors of 15 152 


atmoſphere depends upon its degree of heat 
as relative to that of animal bodies, and to 
its degree of moiſture; and as theſe vary ac- 
cording to ſeaſons and climates, it is obvi- 
ouſly not in our power to regulate them, 
Happily, however, there are means by which 
the undue eſcape of heat from the body 
may be prevented even in the coldeſt cli- 
mates; I mean by external covering. 

| | THERE 


to foodis i important, as its object is the keep... - 


the next circumſtance of conſequence is to 


Ix the firſt ſection of this eſſay it has been | 


Tux different contin power of the 


He 
gen 
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THERE are many circumſtances which 
have been mentioned i in the courſe of the 
preceding pages which ſeem ſtrongly to 


prove that the effects of expoſure to cold 


very much reſemble thoſe which are pro- 
duced by the office of the ſtomach being 
imperfectly performed (both which, as we 

have before remarked, agreeing in the cir- 
cumſtance of diminiſhing the general heat 
of the ſyſtem), and which, likewiſe, ſhew 
that when a more than uſual quantity of 
heat eſcapes externally, the endeavor to pro- 
mote the internal ſupply is increaſed; in the 


voyages to the frigid regions of the north, 


this effort is ſingularly manifeſt in the yora- 
cious appetites of the failors; as appears 
from a quotation already made from Dr. 
Lind“. 

Tars happy effort of nature to make up 
the loſs of heat occaſioned by extraordinary 


Ess Ax on the moſt effectual Means of preſerving the 
Health of Seamen. Page 14. And the Biſhop of Ber- 
gen's Hiſtory of Norway, Vol. II. page 271. 


ex poſure 
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expoſure to cold, and which, doubtlefly, in 
many ' inſtances prevents the attack · of the 
ſcurvy, or leſſens its virulence, ſhould cer- 


| tainly lead us to imitate the fame endeavor. - 


in the other circumſtances which may in- 
h duce the diſeaſe; and when the nature of 
the food on which failors muſt live for a 
conſiderable length of time is unavoidably 
ſuch, that the ſupply of heat from it is ne- 
ceſfarily leſs than uſual, to prevent the too 


great waſte of it externally by a more than 


ordinary coverin 8: 


In this view the article of cloathing ap- 
pears peculiarly important in our endeavors 
to guard againſt the ſcurvy, and I am per- 
ſuaded that an attention to it will be found 
more inſtrumental in preventing the diſeaſe 
than is My Ie imagined. 


Goop- n indeed, ſo obviouſſy 


tends to promote the comfort and general 
health of perſons who are expoſed to incle- 


mencies of weather, that it cannot have been 
overlooked 


# 
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overlooked by © thoſe who KR paid! any. at- 


& % 


 tention' to the ſubject; and it has, me vile, ö 


already been recommended i in the very light 
I now Confider it; 1 mean as neceſlary to 


prevent the attack of the ſcurvy in cold and 


expoſed fituations.” In Dr. Macbride's Eſ- 


ſay on the Scurvy, publiſhed with his other 


ingenidüs Experimental Eſſays on Medical 


and” Philoſophical Subjects, he appears 1 
fally convinced that the diſeaſe would be 
often ptevented, and always. leſſened in its 
malignitz if the failors were better clothed 


than' they uſually are; that he urges an im- 
mediate attention to this from thoſe who 
ſuperintend the naval affairs of this King- 
dom with a degree of earneſtneſs and even 
enthuſiaſt that probes his ſtrong regard for' 


the intereſts of humanity, and reflects the 
higheſt credit on his betievolence®. 7 


os. * # / 4 , 


Ix is, indeed, 2 be lamented, that, 


of the twWo means which appear to: bs ſo 


inſtrumental in preventing this diſeaſe, this 


Page 175, 176, &c. | 
P þ | ſhould 


8 


1 
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| ſhould be fo much neglected ; more eſpeci- 
ally as of the two it is, perhaps, that only 


which is totally within our power. In 
ſome voyages, it is evident that it will be 


abſolutely impracticable to have the food 
ſuch as is quite proper, but there can, pofli- 
bly, in no ſituation, be any impediment to 
the uſe of cloathing, nor any difficulty in 
Wo adapting the proper kind to the neceſſity 
there may be for it. Every one knows, 
and muſt in this climate have experienced 


the great power which all woollen materials 


| of a rare and looſe texture, as flannels, &c. 
have in preſerving the warmth of the body: 


and there can be no doubt, therefore, but in 


the coldeſt ſeaſons and ſituations, a requiſite 
quantity of ſuch covering will retain ſo 
much heat in the body as to render it inſen - 
 fible to the ſurrounding medium. Even 
when the excitation of heat is unaſſiſted by 


motion and exerciſe, as in the perfect ſtill- 
neſs of ſleep, if the body be but properly 
covered, no one experiences cold in a 
vereſt weather. 


* 


Ir 


„ e, m0 
Ir can ſcarce be neceſſary to add, that, on 
the ſame principle of preventing the undue 
eſcape of heat, moiſt cloaths, damp beds, 
Ke. muſt be particularly avoided; and that 
the uſe of fires in moiſt weather, in all parts 
of ſhips which can admit of them, muſt be 
equally proper. by 


Tux other articles which have been men- 
tioned as demanding attention in our en- 
deavors to prevent the ſcurvy, are exerciſe, 
pure air, and cleanlineſs. Though, the ef- 
fects of theſe may be conſidered as only ge- 
nerally conducive to health, and not as im- 
mediately reſpecting the preſent diſeaſe; yet 
as previous indiſpoſition even from com- 
plaints which bear no relation to the ſcurvy, 
renders patients more liable to be affected 
by it, and very much aggravates the diſeaſe 
when exiſting, there can be no doubt of 
the propriety of a ſtrict attention to theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances in the preſent, in- 
ſtance, 


Ppe Tus 
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. Py * 


| Ty HE methods neceſſary for theſe purpoſes 
are ſo obvious, and have been ſo repeatedly 
mentioned by different medical writers, and 
particularly by Dr. Lind, that it cannot in 


this place be neceſſary to, relate them, the 
mere recommendation of them as evidently | 


| proper, from the foregoing reaſons, being, 1 
truſt, * ſufficient for my purpoſe: | 
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F a ſuperabundance of fat were in no in- 
ſtance injurious to health, and, therefore, 
never merited the name of a diſeaſe, the in- 
conveniences derived from it are, yet, ſuch 
as to make the removal of it a very deſirable 
circumſtance, and it has, therefore, not” un- 


frequently, Deen the Tepe e of medical at- 
tention. | 


— 


THERE is a certain age at which the 
body is peculiarly diſpoſed to acquire bulk 
by an increaſe of the cellular ſubſtance, and 
this is uſually ſoon after the adult growth 
is obtained; which diſpoſition commonly 
continues untill the ſubje& paſſes ma- 
ture age, -beyond which period, and dur-" 


ing 
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ing old age, there is obſerved a great diminu- 
tion of this ſubſtance, in conſequence of 


which, the interſtices of the muſcles being 


no longer filled up, and the external i integu- 


ments diſtended, the plumpneſs of the ſkin 
peculiar to youth and manhood ceaſes, the 
figure of the muſcles becomes more ap- 
parent, FR lines and wrinkles are wa 


duced, 


Bur this gradual increaſe and diminution | 


of the adipoſe ſubſtance depends, probably, 
upon ſome general law which affects animal 
growth and decay, and as it therefore ob- 
tains univerſally to a certain degree, it can- 
not be the ſubject of the preſent enquiry; 
that which is meant bein g, obviouſly, a de- 
viation from ſuch a general law, and the de- 
gree of fat being in this caſe preternatural. 


THERE is, however, certainly, a very 
great difference to be obſerved in perſons re- 
ſpecting the quantity of their fat, though 


their general mode of living, and the nature of 


their 


OobE SIT  *: as 
their employments be muchalike; and which 
would ſeem to prove that there is a much 


f greater natural and conſtitutional diſpoſition / 
4 in ſome perſons to grow fat than in others, 
- or, perhaps, that the circumſtances: which 
n are conducive to this effect are not e 
e underſtood. | 

— by, : <4] o 

- IT was obſerved in the firſt ſection of this 


eſſay, that an exceſs of food, inactivity of 
the body, and living much in a warm atmo- 


n ſphere diſpoſed to fatneſs, and I need not add 
A that I conſidered the latter as not a little 
al conducive to it. | | 

„ THe means which have been hitherto 
2 uſed with a view to the removal of obeſity, 
e- are exerciſe, abſtinence, and an increaſe of 
e- the common evacuations, by purging and 
5 ſweating, and particularly the latter when a 


ſudden een has been _ at. 


Taz tendency of all theſe to I this 
effect mult be * and the moderate 
uſe 


as © 
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* uſe of the twoꝛfirſt, namely, abſtinence and 
exerciſe,” can, in no inſtance, be injurious, 


of fat, or to reduce ſuperabundances, to be 
able to ſucceed by the uſe of thoſe means 
| 855 which are ee ſafe. 


| A QUANTITY of + (whatever 
b port, muſt, in all caſes, be conſidered as the 


principal cauſe of preternatural fatneſs; and 
this may be produced either by intemperance 


1 
1 


the firſt is the caſe, temperance alone, as 
regulating the quantity eaten, is plainly indi- 
cated 


but the latter, as being evidently contraty to 
nature, muſt, if long perſevered in, be at- 
tended with hazard. It would be, there- 
fore, of no ſmall importance in our endea- 


vors to prevent extraordinary accumulations 


be its peculiar nature) admitted into the ſy- 
ſtem, more than is ſufficient for animal ſup- 


reſpecting the quantity of. food eaten, by a 
more than uſual diſpoſition in the organs of 
digeſtion to convert the food into nutriment, 
or by circumſtances which render the waſte 
of nutriment unequal to the ſupply. Where 


2 — „ K Helly adds i no 
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cated}! an pertiaþs" wal be ne AG. ; 
but i Where'a "requiſite" degree of ubſtinence 
will not be ſübtmitted to, or where the fe 
diſpoſitibn tb become fat Tubs, GRE Wie 
quantity of food admitted be but moderate, 
the ſuperabundant nutritnient uf be cat 
ried off K. ſome outlet. | 

«290111 u gb b 2214 acl 

Tun Way facts which have 1 : 
tioned" im the Cburſe ef the preceding pages, 

in which the waſte of nutriment Rems*to-be 
produtct by expoſiife to cold, and in Which 
the retention of heat, im Iixe mannet, up 
peats to produce 4 retention of nutriment; 
| think are fully ſufficient to'tnake us ſup- 
poſe that the ſurface of the ſkin, by afford- 
ing an'eſtape to'the matter of heat; may be- 
come no inconſiderable agent in the preven- 
tion of fat; and chat; thiereſbre, frequent ex- 
poſure to cold air, thin eloathing, and the 
cold bath hapitualh) made uſe of. would 
contribute more to the removal of this abk. 
e ing! hitherto been imagined. 
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EXERCISE W 

#9 &r liberty the heat jn-the different pars 

of the Hody, and to allow of its more ready 

determjnati to the ſurface, muſt, if the 

& ſurkace be ſufficiently expoſed, greatly afliſ 
eee of the m of eve | We 

' EXAMPLES of theſe e 


tending to prevent an accumulation of 65 
have already been cited i in the inſtances of 


 huſhandmen, whoſe daily employments a 


laborious, who uſually work i in the open air, 
| and who are for the moſt part thinly clad; 


. and I think the ſame may be fill more 


eb e in te caſe of Meta 


"Tx has 158 before RE * 10 


pily (as reſpecting the retention qr remoyal 
of heat. from the body) nature has adapted 


the cloathing of different animals to their re; 


ſpective ſituations; thoſe which live in warm 
climates having ſmooth. ſkins with ſhort 


hair, and which, therefore, ſufficiently favor 


the gab of heat from them, whilſt thoſe 
= 0 which 


— 
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which e in cold countries have long, 
 rouphi/"an® thaggy | evats; or dre doathed 
with wool br fürs, which obviouſly tend to 
plerent that 1618 of heat which ee 
* b Miudtlob Ve eiter N 


v0 Hie $1511 bas Maile ate 
10 ee den fat; my 
their. weight and bullk; - wofild be particus 
larly intomvenient, and interfere with the 
obvious purpoſes for Which their ſpecies 
were intended; and in theſe nature ferns t6 
have guarded ugalnſt fich'a ſapetibundance | 
principally by thus very circumſtanet ; thete 
thin loathing: allowing the feady eſespe 
of heat fbr them. "The greyhound may 
be inſtaniced as a ſtriking proof of this re- 
much fat would certainly be inconverient to 
it; and the great exerciſe theſe dogs uſt ebn⸗ 
ſtantly ſetting - at liberty the heat within 
their bodies, and their-thin'coverings'athniit= 
ting its ready eſeape from the ſurface, ſeetn | 
to prevent its being accumulated and N 
ſited in the cellular ſubſtance. in 


Q. q 2 Ir, 
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by, af then, with, theſe different opyerings 


hich different animals have, they ſhould.he 


5a. to, change. their, ſituations 1 ik, thoſe 
With, coats which are. calculatedto reſtrain 


the eſcape of heat ere M9 beremoyed to a 


| warmer climate, and thoſe with coverings 
whichiaimit of its free eſcape: ſhould ga to 

aucglder equntryyeit ſabuld tbe; expeitied;.ac- 
| eondyigyto- the: fregeing -<0njofture; that 
the farmer: become fat and that, the 
lattar : Mould - ſhrink; and believe; a; little 
obſatvation will :ptoye this to ba ray the 
chic: England., thaugh tem petatu ch. 
mats is, ven compared! withr;athers, both 
+;Wwarm and a cold vne ; ,to,'thea.adhabitants 
of: the, north of; Europe, it is; obyieuſly,a 
warm. gountry, and to thoſe who. have al- 
days, lived in the ſonthern parts of, it, it is 
equal ly a cold one. The rough-coated:dogs 
of the north, namely, the, Newfounglland, 
Sihesian, F omeranjan, ant the. othasfmaller 

dogs called-thogk dogs, arg remarkable for 
ſoon bedaming fat here, and moxe-eſpec al 


the latter, as trom their males they ar 
7 more 


8 F 
we. Þ * 
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mage domeſticated: on n 
Italian; grey hound, and the Turkiſh dogs,, 
which have coats. cemarkably ſuort appear, 
to, be. conſtantly, cold, even in our rooms, and 
in the ſummer time, and I need; not add that 
5 ſingularly ene och J Iten 
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dentlyi: :cohfinedoto-unere;individuals of ani - 
mals; arif ſpecies. be long continued and 
propagated in a climate cplder / ot cue 
than that in which theyn were aboriginal 


they experience - infotime;;chat change vf. 


doathing. which theit change of oh ns 


makes ſo requiſite. * en rtriuvr 


I Buffon's admirablc Aired Bcytor 
this animal, this: ermournfianse is tepeatedly 
noticed. -Fhe-Iriſhy:gneyhdund;3pbifhihe | 
conſiders as the origin of all be: varieties 
the ſame ſpecies, when in its wild tat? it 
northern and + mountainous parts off that 
iſland, had a very Bag ſhaggy and rough 


10361 nozzuU1h 


coat; whe ſame anima tranſported to; the 


ſouthern 


— 
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ſouthern parts ef Britain, aturaliz f 
warmer climate, and more domeſticated, | 
produced the Engliſh greyhound with 4 
ſhort coat; and in tlie warmer country of 

| Tthly, the till more delicitely "cloathed-aniv 

mal of the fame name! Even the eaſter 
dogs, which are totally without covering, 
and the long coated Iceland dogs, are ſüp- 

poſed by the ſume author to oonſtitute one 
and the ſame ſperies; the preſent great dif. 

ference between them having been produced 

by che latter having caſt their hair wen re. 

moved to the warm regions of Guinea and 
India; as dogs ef all — Se N 
warm eclimates -. 1 


Ie, then, theſe facts e 
confidered as bearing any analogy to the hu- 
min ſpecies, and we may be permitted to ap- 
Pliy them on the preſent occaſion, as they very 


much favor the foregoing general conjecturo 
eee, eee 


. 
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principal cauſe of animal fat, there can be 


no doubt of the propriety of allowing the 
free eſcape of heat from the ſurface on the 

principle of preventing and reducing redun- 
dances of that ſubſtance, and more eſpeci- 
ally as this would" ſeem 16 be putting in 
practice what nature herſelf does on ſimilar 


As exerciſe, and a free expoſure of the 
body to col air, can in very fe circum- 
ſtances be either impracticable or improper, 
and as their tendency has. ever been found 
conducive to general health, they certainly, 
if capable of producing the effects we have 
ſuppoſed, muſt be much preferable to eva: 
cuations by purging and ſweating. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved. at the fame time; that 
their effects, if equally certain, muſt, obxi- 
ouſly,. be more gradual and flow; than the 
other, evacuations, and that they muſt; theres 
tore, not only be perſevered in much longer, 
but even. with thoſe Wang! are: very prone to 

| become 
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become fat, nn, ſhould become has. 
bitual. L > Jo, 44 wo 979 50 | 92 of or 
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Turk are ee eee arnong 


men, Which, (as in the caſe of the animals 


before remarked) render an increaſe of the 


bulk and weight of the perſons engaged in 
| them particularly inconvenient; that of rid. 


ing jockies is moſt evidently fo ; and yet, if 

the preceding theory of the generation of 
fat ſhould prove true, the means which art 
commonly uſed by theſe: people to prevent 

their becoming fat muſt bè badly calealated 


to promote the. purpoſe intended, and at the 
ſame time cannot but be es to ;theit 
health; tit; £9US 90 310 hot 100 


1 1 Aide ik DR 2 ug! 9 x4 21011609 
TT is uſual with the Jockies at Newnan 
ket; far ſome'time/previousto ridin g, if they 


are over-weighted, to wear an extraordinaty 


quantity of cloaths, and ſome of 'thern'whd | 
find themſelves:growing fat; conſtantly wear 


fix or-eight flanne] 9 obviouſſy with 
1 50 the 


O'VESPFTY; ' fog 
the intention of inducing a continued Hate 


of perſpiration; and if this be not produced 55 


by this additional apparel, they expoſe them - 
ſelves at the fame time to violent exerciſe to 
bring it on, and make uſe of all other means 
wade ef ones lg e e ene 


| | ; JT y29V n 

Tnrkr can be no doubt but if a conſi- 
derable perſpiration be produced, and for à 
long while kept up by theſe means; ĩt muſt 
occafion”a waſte of the animal fubſtatice, ' 


and the perſons muſt rink ; but this muſt, 


evidently be an unhealthy practice, as a ſtate 
of extraordinary ſweating is, undoubtedly, 
a ſtate of diſeaſe, and muſt conſiderably im- 
pair the natural ſtrength; and the pale and 


fickly countenances of the perſons who are 


the ſubjects of theſe experiments, ſufficiently 
indicate the injured ſtate of the ſyſtem. 


As without a great degree of perſpiration, 
it is, therefore, very probable that the above | 
practice of warm cloathing tends rather to! 
promote an (increaſe of fat than to prevent 
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it, and as with it, though the intention of 


reducing; the fat ſhould be obtained, the 
practice muſt be injurious to health, I think 


the oppoſite method of a free expoſure to 


cold, would be well worth trying. The 


ſituations of theſe perſons render them, in- 


deed, very proper ſubjects for ſuch an ex- 
periment; and as, if it anſwered the purpoſe, 
the practice would be ſo much more healthy 


than that at preſent made uſe of, I cannot 


help ſtrongly recommending it to them: 


and, with this view, I wopld adviſe, the 
conſtant uſe of the thinneſt apparel, the be- 


7 ing very much in the open air, even in the 
coldeſt ſeaſons, the occaſional uſe of the 


bath, and, except in very ſevere weather, to 
remain in the water rather longer than is 
uſual. I need ſcarce add, that habitual 


temperanee and conſtant exerciſe muſt ſtill 


be requiſite. 


I 'xxow of no objection that can be of- 


-fered to ſuch a practice as this, except that 


the expoſure to cold to the extent which 


would 


ot 


DES... on 


would probably be requiſite for the above 
purpoſe, may appear uncomfortable in ſome 


ſeaſons of the year; but even this would be 
very little ſo in reality, as ſetting aſide the 


ſudden expoſures of parts before kept very 
warm, the internal heat probably arrives at 
the ſurface ſo proportionately to its external 
eſcape, that thoſe who habituate themſelves 
to much cold feel as little of it as thoſe wha 


carefully guard againſt it; the face has al- 
ready been inſtanced, in confirmation of this 


remark, as not experiencing, though always 
uncovered, a greater ſenſe of cold than the 
other parts of the body. 


AFTER all, I am ready to acknowledge 


that it would be, perhaps, a very difficult 
matter. to prove, by actual experiment, that 


the free eſcape of heat does really prevent 
the accumulation of the adipoſe ſubſtance, 
or that it is capable of reducing ſuperabun- 
dances already formed: as to do it with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy would require a long perſe- 


verance in trials not leſs irkſome than thoſe + 


Kr 2 related 
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related by Sanctorius; and I ſhould imagine 
that there are few perſons, who, like Sanc- 
torius, could ſo patiently ſubmit to them, 
But, as from the general conſideration of 
the foregoing facts, the practice which I 
have recommended in caſes of obeſity ap- 
pears at leaſt to be, in ſome degree, likely to 
produce the effects J have ſuppoſed, and, (to 
repeat a remark already made more than 


once) as the general tendency of it, inde- | 
pendent of the immediate object for which 


I have recommended it, muſt be falutary, I 
think I may, with propriety, adviſe an at- 
_ tention to it by medical practitioners. 


SECTION 
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CONCLUSION, 


"HAT the matter of heat, when mort 

than ordinarily accumulated on the 
ſurface, has a great ſhare in producing many 
cutaneous diſeaſes, is, I truſt, rendered very 
probable by the foregoing obſervations, and 
is, perhaps, abſolutely proved in the in- 
ſtances which have been related of the good 
effects of thoſe topical applications which 
tend, in ſuch caſes, to carry it off more 
quickly than can be effected under the ordi- 
nary circumſtances of the * 


144 
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THERE can, I think, be no doubt, tie. 
wiſe, of its agency in producing ſome other 
diſeaſes, and, as its operation appears, there- 
fore, to be ſo powerful and ſo extenſive, it 
ſurely deſerves much greater attention from 
thoſe who practice the art of medicine than 
ſeems hitherto to have been es to it. 


It may, bawever, appear 0 extra- 


ordinary that cutaneous eruptions, exhibit- 


ing ſuch various appearances as thoſe which 


haye been deſcribed, ſhould all be produced 
by the ſame general cauſe; as were the ſim- 
ple accumulation of heat the ſole cauſe. of 
them, one would expect the effect of it, in 
all of them, to be nearly alike. 


| 1 CAN eaſily conceive that a very different 
apparent effect may be produced from heat, by 


a difference in the immediate application of 


it, by its being gradually excited on. a part, 


or being more ſuddenly raiſed, as alſo by the 


greater or leſs degree of its application: 
| more 


CONCLUSTON) 30 
more eſpecially as ſuch differences may be 
obſerved even in injuries from external fire; 
the effect of a burning ſubſtance applied to 
the body in a ſolid or in a liquid form is ſo 
different in its appearance, as to have the 
reſpective injuries occaſioned by them diſtin- 
guiſhed by different names, as as ſcalds and 
burns; the firſt moſt uſually producing ve- 
ſications on the part, and the latter com- 
n p n n cker. «2 0 Ho 
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1 HAVE we no doubt but the difference 
obſerved in thoſe eruptions ariſes in ſome 
meaſure from cauſes which exiſt prior toj 
and are independent of the accumulation of 
heat, the latter itſelf being even an effect ot 
the various primary cauſes of the diſeaſe: | 
In ſome, probably, the heat is immediately 
excited on the part by the depoſit of ſome 
acrid virus in the {kin it{elf; in others, per- 
haps, an extraordinary degree of heat is gene 
rated within by the admiſſion of ſome ſpe 
cific morbid principle into the ſyſtem, and the 


heat accumulates on the ſurface merely bß7 


ſuch 


\ 


ſuch a quantity arriving there in its comton 
tendency to paſs off by the ſł in, as cannot 
be carried off ſufficiently. faſt under the 
_ uſual circumſtances of the patient; and in 
ſome-it has already been obſerved to be d. 
ing to an artificial retention and accumula- 
tion of it, from the miſmanagement of ſome 
diſeaſes, as in the uſe of the hot regimen in 
fevers, and the improper methods of endea- 
voring to excite extraordinary ſweating. But 
though theſe different circumſtances may ac- 
count for the different appearances of -theſe 
eruptions, yet the principal injury ſuſtained 
by the (kin is ſtill the immediate effect of 
heat, and the moſt obvious ſource of relief 
muſt be derived from a diminution of this 


5 material. 
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AT the ame time, oak I nr als | 
perſuaded of the importance of an attention 
to this circumſtance in the treatment of the 
before mentioned diſeaſes, yet experience 
alone muſt eſtabliſh the general propriety of 
the mode which 1 have recommended, and 

future 


CONCLUSION. | ag 
future obſervations, founded. upon, repeated 
experiments, muſt ſuggeſt peculiar variations 
in the different affections to which the ge- a 
a Joanne 1 to be eee | 


\ 


Tus ene . \ being Elely ec cons 
fined to the topical treatment of cutaneous 
diſeaſesa q iſh it to be further underſtood 
that they are not intended to interfere with 
any other method which may be indicated 
by concomitant ſymptoms, and more eſpeci- 
ally that the local applications which I have 
recommended ſhould not ſuperſede the uſe 
of internal and alterative medicines in thoſe | 
caſes in which the primary cauſe is, obviouſly, | 
a morbid diſpoſition * the hahit. | 

ee es 

Ir may * in this | place; be ihproper, 
as being nearly connected with the treat- 
ment of. ſeyeral of the preceding cutaneous | 
affections, more particularly to conſider a 
circumſtance which has one or twice before S 
been lightly adverted to; I mean the ed ; 
ſure of wounds to the external air. 48525 No 
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Tur deſtruction of the teguments and 
cus parts by ulceration and digeſtion 
may certainly be conſidered as a kind of de- 


compoſition of ſuch parts, during Which 


ſomething is ſet at liberty which is abſorbed 


by the atmoſpheric air: There can be little 


doubt, according to the preſent principles of 
chemiſtry, but this is phlogiſton and that 


the affinity which the ſurrounding air has to 


this material diſpoſes it to take up the phlo- 


giſton in this inſtance, in the ſame manner 


as it receives it from the blood in the lungs 
during reſpiration, and from other animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances during putrefac- 


tion. 


Tux free acceſs of the external air, muſt, 


therefore, obviouſly tend, on common che- 
mical principles, to promote this decompo- | 


ſition; and that it is ſo in fact is evident 
from ſeveral eder many eee 
Tux bad effects of admitting air into ca- 


vities has long been obſerved by ſurgeons; 
thus 
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- thus the making openings into joints, and 


large inciſions into en of the ganglion 


kind, the hydrocele, &c. is well known of- 


ten to bring on very formidable ſymptoms; ; 
and in ſerophulous abſceſſes the free acceſs 
of air ſometimes produces the moſt dreadful | 
ravages, the part, from its peculiarly morbid 
ſtate, being more than uſually unable to re- | 
fiſt the deſtructive quality of the air, 


Ix ſuppurations of the female breaſt after 
lying in, it was-a long | time the practice to 
make large openings into the part, and to 


dilate every ſinus which could be diſcovered 


by the probe; but the cures under ſuch. 
treatment were frequently protracted to a 
moſt intolerable length of time; the breaſt, 
during the whole of it, ſuffering a great 
waſte of ſubſtance; . and it has ſince been 5 
found by experience that, when ſuffered to 

break naturally, or when opened by 1 mere | 
puncture, ſo that the air is kept out, the 
cure is accompliſhed much ſooner, more 


eaſily, and with much leſs inj ury to the part. 


. Wurx 


figure i is made with a ſharp inſtrument, and 
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Wnzn a wound of a tolerably regular 


the ſides of it are brought at once into im- 
mediate contact, ſo that the external air has 
no acceſs to it, it will heal very expediti- 


ouſly, and without the uſual and painful 
progreſſive circumſtances of inflammation, | 


digeſtion, &c. and wounds cured in this way 


are ſaid to be healed by the firſt intention. 


Every ſurgeon muſt have had repeated ex- 


perience of large wounds healing on this 


principle; and the operation for the hare- 
lip, and the late much improved method of 
drefling ſtumps after amputation, as ſug- 
geſted by Mr. Alanſon, are the moſt deci- 
five proofs of it. -1 may alſo add, as a fimi- 
lar fact, (ſeveral inſtances of which have 
lately come to my knowledge) that the 
wound made in the operation for the bu- 
bonocele, if kept properly covered, will, in 
the ſame manner, heal by the firſt intention. 


Ix wounds of the ſcal p and forehead, the 
difference obſerved between thoſe which are 


expoſed, 


re 
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expoſed, and thoſe from which the air is ex · a 
cluded, is particularly worth noticing in this. 


place. If a piece of lint, or common adhe- 
five plaſter be immediately applied to ſuch 


wounds , even of a conſiderable extent, and 


be not removed for ſeveral days, they will 


unite in a ſhort time without diſcharge, and 


with a ſmall proportionate cicatrix; but if 
expoſed much at firſt, and frequently opened 
afterwards, a very conſiderable ſuppuration 


- uſually comes on, a great loſs of ſubſtance 


takes place, they are very flow in healing, 
and a large ſcar is the conſequencg #, 


THis circumſtance has likewiſe been 
found ſo true in the inſtance of wounds in 
| compound 


bs Tun female breaſt, thoſe glands which are the 
uſual ſeats of ſerophulous affections, and the ſcalp, par- 
ticularly that part of it which covers the os frontis, ſeem 
to be more affected by the contact of the air than the 
other parts of the body. Is it not probable that. the 
two former being of a looſer texture, and leſs compact 
than muſcular ſubſtance, they more lightly retain that 


principle for which the air has ſo ſtrong an affinity, and 
| that, therefore, they more eaſily undergo decompoſition ? 


Theſe 


© 
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compound fractures, that, I believe, it is at 
preſent an univerſal practice with ſurgeons 


to open them very ſeldom after the firſt 
Kang. 5 


| Eve N wounds, in which there has been 
Wed. a loſs or: ſubſtance ſuſtained, and the 


Theſe parts 3 alſo more dees and cavernous than 


other parts, the air is enabled to penetrate further into 
them, it touches at more points, and is longer retained 
by them. 


In wounds of the ſcalp, likewiſe, though the part is 
muſcular, yet I am of opinion that a cauſe ſimilar to the 
foregoing produces this effect. This part being com- 
poſed of muſcles which are thin and delicate, and being 
intended to move quickly, frequently, and in various di- 
rections, on the bony cranium underneath,'a conſiderable 
quantity of the membrana adipoſa is interpoſed between 
them and the cranium; the texture of which, being looſe 
and cellular, admits the air more readily, and is more ea- 
ſily affected by it; and, agreeably to this conjecture, it 
may be obſerved, that in theſe caſes, the miſchief occa- 
fioned by the acceſs of the air extends, often, a conſider- 
able way under the ſcalp, and much beyond the limits of 
the original injury. All which ſhould certainly lead us 
to be particularly attentive to the excluſion of the air in 
wounds of thoſe parts, 


figure 
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figure" is ſo irregular that the edges cannot be 
brought into contact, if leſt to nature, will 


often heal on the ſame principle: The blood, 
which on ſach occaſions covers the wound, 


if not wiped away, ſoon coagulates-and-dries 


upon its ſurface, and fuch a eruſt is formed 


thereby as totally excludes the external air; 


and it is, Lam perſuaded, for this: reaſon that 


very large wöunds on animals ſo frequently | 
heal without any application from art. 


Couxr plaſter, and ba s ſkin, 
have the reputation of healing freſh wounds; 


and it may very eaſily be conceived that they 


ſhould do it, on the ſame R oh keep- 
ing out the air. | | 


Tur dikkirantegs of dreſſing wounds too 


frequently has been remarked by ſurgeons 
many years ago,” but this was ſuppoſed to 
ariſe as much from the mere wiping away 


the pus on the ſurface, which was ſaid to be | 


2 natural balfim, and to poſſeſs a healing 


quality, 


— 
# 
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quality, as oper: being ſomething noxi-. 
W en 0217 en 


bs SIO pen 2800 tht th 
advantage was expected from the uſe of 
long continued preſſure on wounds, ſome 
inſtances having, at that time, occurred, of 
foul ulcers, which had reſiſted the common 
applications, having healed by ſuch treat- 
ment: But even in theſe I have no doubt 
but the excluſion of the external air alone 
effected the cures; and I cannot help con- 
jecturing, therefore, that had this been ge- 
nerally ſo underſtood at that time, the prac- 
tice would have continued; but from an 
idea that the preſſure alone was beneficial, 
it was carried to an improper degree, ſuch 
thick compreſſes, made more heavy by the 
addition of lead, and tightly bound down 
by rollers, being made uſe of, as were vety 
ſoon found injurious, and put a ſtop to a 
* Belloſte's Hoſpital Surgeon. Chapters X. and XI. 
| | practice 


F 
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pradiice, which, more moderately ap ply 
would, Tony's have eee ny: 

£ 

"aw Cho 1 thy 3 be is | 
cable puſtules, and which are evidently 25 
deeper than on any otlier part of the ſkin, - 
are, probably owing to the ſame circum- 
ſtance: The face being more expoſed than 
haakfirafiths body, the air has certainly 
freer acceſs to it; and it may, therefore, be 
cafily ſuppoſed that the decompoſition of the 
part, firſt began by the heat accumulated on 
it, will there be more extenſive than elle 
where . | 


L 5 # £ - 
FroM'the various inſtahces enumerated, 
there can remain no doubt but the external 
. as +) "7 704 344 [ + + bars 


Ax attention to this circumſtance might, poſſibly, 


prevent or leſſen the ſcars, which, in this diſeaſe, ſome- 


times, ſo greatly deform the face, eſpecially if means 


could be uſed to prevent the contact of the air without 

increaſing the heat of the part. Gold beater's ſkin, or . 

ſome ſuch thin membranous ſubſtance, ſeems to be the | 

moſt calculated for this purpoſe ; were the face perfectly 

covered with this, the air would certainly be ſufficiently 
TIS. 5; excluded 

\ 
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air, if freely and frequently admitted to 


wounds, will very much retard their heal - 


ing, and in caſes in which there is a morbid 
| diſpoſition of the parts, and a tendency to a 
decompoſition has taken place, that it will 
; ts their enix. cording. i 


p 148 
9 


WY F arti 3 — wg utmoſt 


Ns to attend to this circumſtance 
in the application of the preceding idoctrine; 
for I am well aware that caſes may happen 
in which, from an inattention to this. cir- 
cumſtance, ſuch an injury may be produced 
by the air coming into too frequent contact 


excluded from it, and if kept conſtantly moiſt by 
milk and water, or any mild lotion, the inconvenience 
from its becoming ſtiff, and the injury from its heat- 
ing the part, would be prevented. Greaſy liniments, 
and even plaſters thinly ſpread, would ſeem, alſo, to an- 
ſwer this purpoſe; but I ſhould object to all applications 
of this kind, from a perſuaſion that they have Wr 
to increaſe the heat of the part. 


I oFFER the whole, however, merely as a pradtcal 
hint, and if it be admitted that the general principle 18 
E15 perhaps other perſons may ſuggeſt more convenient 
and more proper methods of applying it. 


with 


1 


4 
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with the part, as more than to counterba- 


| lance the advantage derived from that eſcape 
of heat which may ſtill be effected by expo- - 


ſure; and that, therefore, from not duly 
conſidering this principle, the failure of the 
caſe may be unjuſtly attributed to the cold 


produced by this new mode of treatment; 
and more eſpecially as the apprehenfion of 


N from cold 1s a very popular W 


Tux caſes in which this may happen, it 


is obvious, however, can only be thoſe in 


which the ſkin' has been previouſly divided, .._ 
and ſome digeſtion or exulceration already 


taken place; and the reader may recollect, 
that in theſe very caſes I have, for this rea- 


lon, recommended tlie uſe of wet linen rags 


to be conſtantly eee 


Tiba! is yet nin na hich | 
it may be neceſſary to mention before 'I en- 
tirely quit the ſubject; and this is the dif- 
ference between phlogiſton and the matter 
of heat. 2 


1 „ . 
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To thoſe who are converſant with the 
late diſcoveries reſpecting theſe principles, 


324 


and the various experiments which have 


been made by philoſophers ſince they have 
been the ſubjects of general inveſti gation, this 
diſtinction is ſufficiently obvious; but the 


- ſimilarity between the words fire ** phlo- 


giſton, or principle of inflammability, and 
the relation which they bear to one another, 


has led many perſons, unacquainted with 


chemiſtry, to contound them. 


Ir would, indeed, be very difficult to 
| give a preciſe and truly philoſophical defini- 
nition of phlogiſton, but. this is ſcarce ne- 
ceſſary in the preſent inſtance, it being only 
required to ſhew that theſe are different ſub. 
ſtances, and which may be done by men- 
tioning ſome of the facts which prove their 
_ ſeparation from bodies at different times and 
under different circumſtances, and of others 
which prove the different effects of the 
combination of each with other ſubſtances. 


Ix 
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{In all the bodies i in which phlogiſton is 
found, it exiſts as a neceſſary ingredient ot 
component part, and is not ſeparated but by 
the body undergoing ſome chemical change; _ 
The: matter of heat exiſts, likewiſe; f in bo- 
dies in the fame manner, but beſides this, 
it is conſtantly found- looſely united with 
bodies, and has a tendency to change its 


ſituation by the contact of others contain- 


ing leſs of it, that which contains the moſt 
giving over to that which has the leaſt un- 
till an equal quantity be diſtributed through 
each; and this is effected without either af 
the bodies undergoing any ai change. 7 


Ir may be obſerved, however, Sie n 


matter of heat, as a component part, cer- 
tainly exiſts in all bodies containing phlo- 
giſton, and the former uſually eſcapes when 
the latter is ſet at liberty, as appears from the 


operations of combuſtion and putrefaStion. 


W 
RESPECTING the living animal body, it 
has been ſhewn that phlogiſton is ſeparated 
| from 
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from the blood in the lungs, during reſpira- 
tion, and enters into a combination with the 
atmoſpheric air received into chem by that 
2 operation; and this is evidently effected on 
the principle of chemical attraction, the 
Phlogiſton having a greater affinity for the 
air than it had for the blood, and, accord- 2 
ingly, quitting the latter, and uniting with 
the former. On the contraty, the mat- 
ter of heat, I mean that which is ſenſible, 
having the before mentioned tendency to 
paſs over from that body which has a larger 
portion of it, to others which have a ſmaller, 
is conſtantly eſcaping from the ſurface of 
the body, and the other outlets to all ſur- | 
rounding bodies, which are of a lower tem- 
perature, and without the body, which parts 
with the heat, or thoſe which receive it, un- 
dergoing * chemical . 


THE matter of hive ſubſiſts, likewiſe, in 
bodies which have none of the principle of 


inflammability: in pure water, which, I be- ” 
lieve, has not "y been proved to contain 
| any, 


. ru 


requires a larger quantity of it as an ingredient 


. - CONCLUSION. ' | 4p 
any &, it certainly conſtitutes one'of i its com- 


ponent parts; without it, its fluid form 
would be loſt; and it is known” chat vapor 


than water: the various changes which this 


body undergoes from vapor to water, water 


to ice, and: vice verſa, being ſo many che- 


mical r eee e | 
A en Pn velit; oct: il varied 
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world by Mr. avendiſh*, is, I acknowledge, directly 


oppoſite to this aſſertion, It is, however, with great re- 


luctance that we ſhould receive new theories, even though | 
propoſed by. philoſophers ſo juſtly eminent as the authgr 
of the preceding bypotheſis, when they are ſupported 
only by one ſpecies of philoſophical evidence. The ſug» 
poſition that Water, 1 is compounded, of pure air and | phlo» | 
giſton, reſts folely. upon a ſingle experiment, or rather 
upon a ſynthetic, proceſs, which is not confirmed by 
any fact bearing even the leaſt reſerablance of a true ana 
lyſis. When either inflammable or pure air can be 
procured from water, in ſuch a way as not to admit 
the poſſibility of a ſuppoſition that they proceed from 


ſome third body, then, and, I conceive, not before, the | 


— may be conſidercd as eſtabliſhed. _ * 
— — 


* Philoſophical TranfaRions, 2 IXXIV. for year 1784. 
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Tux union of phlogiſton with the calces 
of metals is well known to reſtore all their 


metallic properties; whereas the addition of 
heat without phlogiſton, I believe, will pro- 


| duce no n POT i 
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diRintion between theſe ſubſtances may 

be ſhewn in the effects produced by their 

reſpective combinations with. atmoſpheric 

ait; the union of one of chem Shy with it 


* Tal cat of Scheele * va! DEE, ſeem 


to prove thar the calces of metals may be reVivifies U 


the application of heat alone; and this certainly agrees 
perfectly with his theory, which fuppoſes 'the mat- 
ter of heat to be a compound of empyreal air ind phlo⸗ 
piſton. | There are, however, ſo many circumſtances re- 
maining to be proved, and fo” many poſſibilities of 
miſtake in the experiments alluded to; they are ſo dif- 


2 ferent, likewiſe, in the language they weak, from” many 


well known and eftabliſhed facts, that much labor muſt 
be uſed, and much new experience be acquited, before 
we can regard this hypotheſis even as probable, F k 


— ”- A 
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Chemical Obſervations and N on Air and Fire. 
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rendering it unfit for the ſupport of animal 


life: Air is certainly not rendered unfit for ; 
this purpoſe merely by being heated; for, 


provided it be not heated to a degree which 


will prevent the neceſſary eſcape of heat ge- 
nerated in the animal, (and the late experi- 
ments of Dr. Blagden, in heated rooms, 


prove that a very hig temperature will not 


prevent this,) it will be ſtill capable of re- 


ceiving phlogiſton, and, conſequently, be 


equally fit for reſpiration; whereas air which 


is ſaturated with phlogiſton,;though its tem- 
perature, with reſpect to heat, be ever ſo 
low, being unable to receive any more of 


this principle, muſt, conſequently, be unfit 


for breathing. 


1 


HEATED air and phlogiſticated air are, 
therefore, very different things, and, conſe- 


quently, cold air (I uſe the word in a rela- 
tive ſenſe,) and dephlogiſticated air muſt, 
. alſo, be very different. 


1 


I HAvE TAR led into theſe remarks, be- N 


cauſe, when Dr. Prieſtley's celebrated diſ- 


Uu covery 
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covety of dephlogiſticated air was firſt made 


endeavoured to explain, was really con- 
founded, and, under the idea that dephlo- 


700 giſticated air was air deprived of the princi- 


ple of heat, it was imagined that, when ap- 
plied to any part overloaded with heat, it 
would very readily abſorb the ſuperabun- 
dant quantity; and I well remember to have 
heard of a caſe of inverted uterus, much 
talked of at that time, in which the reduc- 
tion of the part, which was much ſwelled 
and inflamed, was ſaid to have been effected 
in conſequence of the liberal application of 


this : air. 


Tux air, though dephlogiſticated, may 
be of a temperature ſo much below the heat 
of a diſcaſed part as to become a ready con- 


ductor of the heat from it, is very eaſy to 


conceive, and it might, therefore, upon this 


principle, have really been uſeful in the in- 


ſtance recited: it is, however, at the ſame 
time obvious, that any other application 


equally cold, or that could have conducted 


heat 


GS r . on Aa 


on the principle lately recited, that even 
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heat with equal celerity, would have an- 
ſwered the fame: purpoſe; and as, ſuppoling. 
the part to have been ulcerated, it is evident. 


common air would have tended to increaſe 
the ulceration, dephlogiſticated air, as hav= 
ing a greater proportionate power of abſorb- 
ing phlogiſton, would have been ſtill more 
diſpoſed to promote the deſtruction of the · 


part, and, conſequently, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, have been a very fn appli, 
cation. ö 


Tursx diſtinctions, between the mat- 
ter of heat and phlogiſten, being premiſed, 
and the requiſite caution reſpecting the ac- 
ceſs of air to parts in a ſtate of ulceration 
being obſerved, I ſhould hope that the prac- 
tical application of the foregoing general 
principles reſpecting the eſcape of heat can 
in no inſtance be attended with hazard, and, 

when from further experience, and the ob- 
ſervations of different practitioners, the ſub- 
ject ſhall be more fully inveſtigated and un- 

derſtood, that it will prove a real improve- 


ment 


„„ conctusron. 
ment in the medical treatment not only f 
ſdz⸗/oſe diſeaſes which have, in the foregaing 
8 pages, being particularly recited, but in % 
den chich may ariſs from "ſimilar df, 
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, 11, for agreeable, read 1 
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